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PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Vivitur exiguo melius ; natura beatis 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverituti, 
Hec si nota forent, frueremur simplici cult ; 
Classica non fremerent ; non stridula fraxinus iret ; 
Non ventus quateret puppes, non machina muros, | 
Claudian. In. Rujin. lib. 1. 


In the close of the portion of this paper which appeared in the num- 
ber for May, we endeavored to depict some of the horrors which attend, 
or are consequent upon, battles on land. Let us pass to another ele- 
ment. The hostile squadrons have now met on the abyss of mid ocean. 
A scene ensues, which could not be presented in its adequate shades of 
horror, even were there no fear of disgusting by the continuity of such 
revolting paintings. Strange, that even the mysterious, fearful, and fa- 
thomless abyss should not have been sacred and unpolluted by the crimes 
of man! The fierce storm, the raging billows, the irresistible fury of 
the sea, a plank alone separating the inmates of the ships from a grave 
in the ocean, are not found sufficiently fearful. On this restless element, 
far from any shore; with no refuge but the sky above and the bottomless 
deep below, the ships meet; the crash of cannon succeeds. The ma- 
riners drop bleeding from their shrouds, fall mangled on the decks, fill 
the hold with bodies, with blood and slaughter. Some of the ships reel, 
and go down into the depths with all their imprisoned victims enclosed. 
Others explode, and in ten thousand burning fragments cast all that has 
life on board first into the air, in a moment afterwards to plunge into the 
sea. Nature, in her inexorable majesty, as though in mockery of the 
insane folly of these impiogs living atoms, thus wantonly defying her, 
spreads out her interminable sky and sea, as an impassable barrier to 
escape. A few victorious ships, scarce able to sustain their battered 
hulks above the water, sail with their captured prizes for a friendly port ; 
happy, if a rising gale bury not victors and vanquished alike in the 
ocean ! 

Another trait of mad incongruity, and, seen its true light, of disgusting 
contradiction, ensues. While the fight lasted, mercy and humanity 
would have been crimes. The only duty, the only heroism aad per- 
fection of military attamment, is to kill. But the moment the battle is 
over, the point of honor is reversed; and the perfection of bravery and 
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honor is to expose life, and manifest an intrepid’ reckle s to danger 
to save the very victims, which, but a few moments bef t was duty in 
every possible way to attempt to destroy. A recorded indent, after the 


battle of Navarino, will show how this incongruity impre 
whom we are accustomed to consider as barbariags. i 
had ceased, Sir Edward Codrington, the English@admiral, sent - 
tenant on board Moharem Bey’s ship, to offer any medical or other as- 
sistance they might want. This vessel, probably with a crew of more 
than a thousand men, had but one medical officer on board, and he, un- 
fortunately, had been killed among the first in the action. Her loss had 
been immense, and they had not thrown the dead overboard, nor remov- 
ed their wounded to the cockpit; and the deck presented a most horri- 
ble scene of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst this frightful spectacle, 
about a dozen of the Turkish officers, superbly dressed, sat in the cabin 
upon crimson ottomans, smoking with inconceivable apathy, while slaves 
were handing them their coffee. The English officers presented their 
admiral’s compliments, and offered any assistance. The chief Turkish 
officer replied with frigid composure, ‘ that they stood in no need of any 
assistance whatever.’ ‘ Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded ?’ 
‘No,’ gravely replied the Turk. ‘ Wounded men need no assistance. 
They soon die.’ Returning to the Asia, Sir Edward Codrington’s ship, 
and communicating the result of their mission, they were ordered back 
to bring with them the Turkish admiral’s secretary, and some other offi- 
cers, with whom the English admiral held a long conference. When 
it was closed, the English lieutenant was ordered to land the Turks 
wherever they chose. Rowing them ashore about day-break, they saw 
the wreck of a mast, on which a score of wounded or exhausted Turks 
were endeavoring to save themselves. ‘I must rescue these poor fel- 
lows,’ anxiously exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘They are only common 
soldiers, and will soon die. Never mind them,’ said the Turkish secre- 
tary, with the utmost composure. ‘ But it is my duty to mind them; 
and should I not attempt to relieve them, the admiral would reprove me, 
and I should disgrace the service.’ Having said this, the boat was or- 
dered to pull toward the mast, and the lieutenant succeeded in saving 
about a dozen of these unhappy wretches. As soon as they were stow- 
ed in the bottom of the boat, the Turkish officer, after a short but ap- 
parently profound meditation, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
‘ What is the matter?’ exclaimed the astonished lieutenant. ‘ What, in 
the name of heaven, is there to laugh at in saving these poor fellows ?’ 
‘ What to laugh at!’ replied the Turk in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm. 
‘Laugh! by Allah! Are not you English a consistent people? Yester- 
day, while we were quietly taking our coffee, you opened upon us your 
cannon, and knocked our ships to pieces, and killed or mangled our 
men, until the fleet is one vast slaughter-house; and this morning you 
have suddenly become so humane, that you cannot pass a score of 
wounded soldiers without putting yourself out of the way to save them!’ 
But another view of the issue of these greatbattles by land and by sea 
remains to be presented. The nugaber of ‘the-slain; the misery and an- 
noyance, it is natural to supposeghave been nearly equal. “The oppos- 
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ing chiefs each present their sovereigns a bulletin of the battle. Both 
parties have a common interest—that the people should be deceived ; and 
each diminishes his own loss as he exaggerates that of his foe. The 
generals, the military chiefs, are named onc by one, and their bravery 
6d. conduct is the theme of the most animated eulogy; while the 
Pp orant drudges, dragged or hired to expose themselves to be shot 
at for a few pence a day, a blue coat with a red collar, and now and 
then an intoxicating dram, men who have been lavish of their blood, 
who have done the fighting, endured the fatigue, and suffered the mor- 
tality, unhonored and unmourned, are only considered the materiel, the 
unsentient machinery, the steam-operatives ; while the army is consider- 
ed to live, die, gain honor, and sustain defeat, only in a few generals and 
chiefs, who are mounted on swift and beautiful horses, who receive am- 
ple salaries, are clad in scarlet and fine linen, drink champaigne, and 
fare sumptuously every day. 

Forthwith, in each of the capitals of the countries at war, it is blazon- 
ed in the official gazette that a glorious victory has been gained by 
land and sea. ‘The streets in both the capitals are illuminated. The 
national vanity and hate are called into more intense and enthusiastic 
action. ‘The cannons burst in a general feu de joie. The people in- 
toxicate themselves in the madness of their exultation. But ail these 
sickening pageants fade in comparison of one that remains, more re- 
volting than all the rest. In the proudest and most ancient cathedral of 
the land, a solemn Te Deum and thanksgiving is to be offered to the Al- 
mighty, for having vouchsafed to grant their army and navy a glorious 
victory. The most exalted prelate, attended by his subordinate priests, 
puts on his robes of the most solemn ceremonial, and offers a ritual of 
thanksgiving for the victory to the Almighty. ‘Te Deum is chanted to 
the pealing notes of the organ. Rendered into the language, which is 
almost yet unknown to the world, the words of simplicity and truth, these 
thanks, these praises ascend to God, for having enabled their forces to 
slay some thirty or forty thousand of the young men of their enemy, and 
to give the encouraging hope that famme and pestilence will destroy 
twice as many widows and orphans. At the same time, perhaps, the 
same abhorrent farce is enacted in the other capital ; and, to crown the 
abomination, both Te Deums sanction a solemn falsehood; since the 
victory, claimed by both, belonged in truth to neither. This abstract 
picture of war in general will not be found to be at all overcharged 
when measured by the actual record of the ten thousand battles that 
give the chief interest to all the pages of history. 

This war is sustained with similar issues for ten or twelve years, each 
nation chanting its Te Deum after every signal battle. Fields and 
towns enough have been taken by assault, and destroyed, to satisfy any 
supposable perseverance of revenge. Young men can be no longer 
found for conscription. There are not efficient laborers remaining to 
till the fields. Both nations have been drained of men, and money, and 
means, and taxed and fleeced with forced loans, and what the oppressed 
subjects are obliged to call voluntary contributions, until, from mere in- 
ability to extort more money from the people, each party becomes weary 
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of the war, not from the despairing murmurs of the subjects, but from 
the utter failure of all the tried expedients to raise money. Yes; if money 
could still be raised in any form, the miserable, mercenary.rabble of the 
nations might still be hired to keep up the accursed fray. But money, 
the perpetual and omnipotent instrument of ambition—money, the,god 
of this world—money, the standard ratio of the price of-blood and tears 
—money, the logic and rhetoric, the taste, poetry and eloquence— 
money, the worth, political and moral elevation and greatness’ in the 
scale of modern estimation—absolutely fails. No more money can be 
raised wherewith to purchase blood. The Serene Princes, the Defenders 
of the Faith, the Christian Majesties, can no longer procure the article of 
sentient flesh ; and the sword pauses from fleshing itself from the Da- 
nube to the Ganges. ‘The living fibre and the palpitating heart are still 
in the market; but every necessary of life, fromm the cradle to the coffin, 
light and heat, blankets and coarse bread, the Bible and gazette, the li- 
cense to introduce wailers into life, and to carry the worn-out dead to 
the last house, every article of consumption and pleasure, have been 
forced with the power-press to the last thread of the screw, and the last 
point of tension, and money ceases to flow from the pressure. The 
gracious and humane sovereigns become suddenly affected with qualms 
of tenderness for their dear subjects. They are infinitely desirous to 
put an end to the evils that have so long afflicted them, and to im- 
part to them the blessings of peace. Men, deeply worn in the jesuiti- 
cal arts of diplomacy, are selected to meet at an assigned city, and after 
mutual attempts at circumvention, and when all arts of espoinage are 
exhausted, each party discovers that money has failed to the other. The 
sovereigns meanwhile are loud in their declarations of sincere desires 
of peace. ‘They confess, in all humility, their love of concord, and their 
benevolent wishes to stop the effusion of blood, and arrest the desola- 
tion of war. The long and tedious discussions, the etiquette of prece- 
dence and bows, the rejoinders and replies, receive a definite and tangi- 
ble shape, from the absolute necessity of a peace to both parties, else 
the negotiation might have lasted till Doom’s-day. In the name of the 
most holy and undivided Trinity, the sovereigns proclaim a perpetual 
peace, which is understood by both parties to mean, until they have re- 
covered strength and accumulated resources to play the same royal and 
exciting game again. ‘The loss and gain for all these millions of money 
and lives, these rivers of blood and tears, are balanced and receipted by 
an old hackneyed Latin saw, ‘‘ in statu quo!” 'That is, saving the death 
and desolation, the parties leave off just where they began. What goes 
to my heart in reading history, and fills me with pity and shame for my 
kind, is, that the people, the million upon whom all this misery has 
fallen—the dwellers in cottages, who raised the bread, made the 
blankets, cast the cannon, forged the stee], prepared the gunpow- 
der, furnished the sovereign his millions, and the generals, and all the 
leeches, in the guise of contractors, suttlers, and purveyors, their thou- 
sands—the people, who dragged the artillery, breasted the fight, and fur- 
nished the flesh and blood, in an affray, the cause of which none of them 
understood—this people, who kindled bonfires, held public rejoicings, 
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and rioted in demonstrations of gladness, when the war was proclaimed, 
when the victories, equally claimed by both powers, were announced, 
kindle bonfires again, and are half frantic in the festival that celebrates 
the proclamation of peace! From the city to the remotest frontiers, the 
country resounds with exultation and songs of gladness, 

A few talismanic words, the efficacy of which is but too well known 
to the sovereigns, such as the glory of God, the defence of the truth, the 
interests of the church, the quarrel of some miserable colonial subjugated 
despot in remotest India or Africa, the failure to draw down a flag when 
bidden, the seizure of a cargo of coffee and sugar, the carrying on the 
high seas some article of contraband, and a thousand times beyond all the 
rest, national difference of religion, hereditary enmity, national pride and re- 
venge, these are the phrases of magic efficacy to open the infernal gates 
of war. ‘The flame kindled by these hackneyed phrases of state, which 
began in Europe, finds fuel in the universal ignorance and frenzied love 
of war, to which the nations have been trained, sufficient to extend the 
conflagration to the remotest sources of the Ganges and the deepest 
interior forests of America. Thus the Briton madly rushes to arms 
against the Frenchman, the Christian against the Turk, the Jew against 
the Greek, and the Catholic against the Protestant. By expedients 
thus coarse and revolting, has the earth been rendered in all time a field 
of blood. 

Let us for a moment look at some of the pretexts of war. We shall 
be asked, what view we take of a war of invasion, and where a state is 
called to act in the purest self-defence? The import of the term war, 
as it stands in my mind, is always to be taken in a bad sense. It im- 
plies aggression and unnecessary violence. If history presents a case 
of a people wantonly invaded, without shadow of pretext, resisting in 
defence of their sacred rights and honors, I would not call their resist- 
ance by the abhorrent name of war. Such a case comes not within 
my purview. I discuss only the guilt of wars that might and should 
have been avoided. Beside, the case of wars of wanton and entirely 
unprovoked aggression, I am ready to believe, and history, as I think, 
warrants me in the belief, are of much less frequent occurrence than 
have been commonly supposed. Amidst the interminable ocean of hu- 
man turmoil and crime, we find here and there, in the pages of history, 
moral resting-places, like pleasant islands, in poor and virtuous states 
with a general and public character, like that of the modern Friends— 
over which the storm of war passed innoxious—states, which the fierc- 
est and most wanton conquerors have spared. Nor have there been 
wanting numerous examples of cases where the estates of pacific and 
exemplary princes, prelates, and philosophers have been spared amidst 
the most infuriate and embittered ravages of an unsparing hostility to 
all beside. Let a state be conscious to itself that it has done all in its 
power, by way of prevention and forbearance, precept and example, to 
avoid war ; and when such a state is invaded, I call not its resistance war. 
But the state must be sure that it has drained the cup of forbearance, 
and exhausted pacific efforts, before it is placed within the innocence of 
this predicament. Unhappily this is a case of rare occurrence. The 
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rulers of an invaded people can rarely lay such an unction to their 
souls. 

But, after all, there is no analogy between a war of such a character 
and individual self-defence, the impulse to which is allowed to be an in- 
nocent instinct of our natures. In the case of individual assault, every 
person understands, and measures the nature, degree, and injustice of 
the assault by his own consciousness. An army, raised with the purest 
purposes of self-defence, can have little of this individual and distinct 
perception of the nature and degree of injury it has to resist. Thou- 
sands are leagued to redress injustice, the nature and degree of which 
but few of them feel and understand. 

Let us proceed to look at a result of war, which its apologists con- 
sider one of its cumpensations. Economists, who are haunted with the 
terror, that the world is rapidly tending to become overstocked with in- 
habitants, see in war a mode of getting rid of the excess of population, 
and a deliverance from the terrible necessity of the fabled children of 
Saturn of devouring each other. I am not a believer in such an increas- 
ing population of the globe. It seems to me sufficiently evident from 
history, and the recent astonishing disclosures of geological investigation, 
that the earth, many thousand years ago, was more populous than at pre- 
sent. It is true, in secure and settled governments population generally 
advances rapidly. But an excessive accumulation is always the result 
of mismanaged government, unjust and unequal distribution of property, 
and odious and oppressive shackles upon the freedom of emigration. 
Redress these evils, and population, like water, will naturally find its 
own level. The far greater portion of the earth, and the fairest portions 
of it, are yet unpeopled deserts. Vast extents of Asia, that furnished the 
armies of Ninus, Semiramis, Xerxes, Soloman, Alexander, Genghiz 
Khan, and the oriental myriads of history, are now frightful solitudes. 
The “ eternal city” has dwindled from five millions to one of the third 
class in populousness; and imperial Italy has become depopulated in 
proportion. When all the deserts, comprising three quarters of the ha- 
bitable globe, are peopled like England and China, then let the disciples 
of Malthus ring the tocsin of war to dispose of the surplus population. 
Are we sure that the Creator, in earthquake, inundation, volcanic erup- 
tion, the plague spot and cholera, inflicted in his own way, and in his 
own inscrutably wise and benevolent purposes, cannot as righteously and 
equally adjust the balance of population, as an infuriated conqueror, let 
loose with his squadrons of myrmidons upon the peaceful peasantry, to 
flesh their steel in the bodies of the unoffending, and to spare neither 
age nor sex? For myself, I would that my fellows should fall into the 
hands of God, and not into the hands of men. 

I have too much confidence in the wise arrangements of the author 
of our world, to have any fears that the earth will ever suffer from ex- 
cess of population, when its inhabitants are distributed as they should 
be, and as, when left free to choose for themselves, they will be; and 
when the earth is made to produce all that is capable of being drawn 
from its bosom. But were it otherwise, and as these apprehensive 
ecenomists fear, it would be incumbent on sovereigns and legislators 
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to show their right to decimate their subjects by this fearful and unequal 
conscription of war. 

Among all the changes which our world has evidently undergone, we 
have no doubt that each successive change has rendered it a happier 
and more fertile abode for man. He who formed it, and imparted to it 
the active principle of all these changes, evidently formed man to advance 
to the highest improvement of his physical powers, in subordination to 
his still higher moral powers, and has given him sufficient intimations 
that Providence, in its own wise way, will adapt the earth to the new 
calls upon it for sustenance furnished by accumulating population, or 
decimate the excess in its own calm and unchangeable equity. 

But we will not expatiate upon the refutation of the pretexts of war. 
When it presses, in the case of invasion, upon the mass of a nation, as 
a personal assault upon an individual, endangering property, liberty, and 
life, I leave the discussion of the right of such a war to civilians. It 
would be monstrous to dwell for a moment upon the pretexts of any 
other war; and if the maxim of the gospel, lo suffer wrong rather than 
do wrong, were a universal principle, the necessity of considering such 
a case would cease. We shall be told, as the Peace Society has been 
told, that the adoption of this maxim would be to invite the wolves into 
the fold. Not so. He who promulged the gospel had broader and 
clearer views of the tendency of Christian morals. Ifa whole nation 
should sincerely, in spirit and in truth, adopt the non-resistance of the 
Friends, in its utmost extent, it is my undoubting conviction, that such is 
the calm course of the divine justice in the perpetual laws of human na- 
ture, such the present power of public opinion, which is a part of the 
development of those laws, that that state would be more securely and 
invincibly defended, were its position even the centre of Europe, than 
by all the bayonets of the autocrat of Russia. 

Let the rulers of the earth, the apologists of war, learn another truth. 
With the thirst for knowledge and truth, which seems to have been dif- 
fused by the four winds, there is every where an impulse to ascénd to 
first principles, and to investigate the origin of the social compact with 
a severe and complete analysis. A thousand minds in every country 
will no longer take things upon semblance and trust, or be imposed upon 
by symbols and the heraldic mummery of crosiers and crowns, the 
solemn and unmeaning phrases of state, and the guise of display and 
words, by which the people have been passively led for so many ages. 
The divine right of kings and priests is extinguished for ever from all 
minds but those who still receive all the elements of their action upon 
trust. ‘The murky and mysterious cloud of unquestioned sanctity and 
inviolability, with which thrones and hierarchies have been invested for 
so many ages, like a vaporous mist, a dark miasm, has gone up, and 
is melted into thin air. Men begin to note with astonishment that 
a crown is but a little gold, ornamented with shining pebbles; that a 
truncheon is but a piece of wood; and that power is wisdom, justice, and 
beneficence. Men will know why a prelate should have an immense re- 
venue for duties performed by a starving curate. The million are every 
where calling upon the few, to be instructed why they were born to give 
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the law, arid the people implicitly to receive it? The changes which 
have taken place in England and in France, within a comparatively 
brief period, speak “ trumpet-tongued,” to oppressing, blood-thirsty ru- 
lers. Mark the feverish and morbidly vigilant apprehensions of those 
governments, in regard to popular movements, innovations, and every 
effort towards the illumination of the lower classes of society. And can 
the people become wise and clear-sighted to espy motes and overlook 
mountains? Can they make efforts to throw off their lighter oppressions, 
and succumb, in blind supineness, under the enormous pressure of war ? 

Be wise, O ye princes, and ye rulers of the earth learn justice! It is, 
perhaps, desirable, that the palpable and unalienable rights of man, such 
as freedom of thought, speech, and action, popular education; and the 
chartered immunities of a constitutional code, should be gradually obtain- 
ed, in the steady and calm progress with which nature imparts her bles- 
sings; that they, who have long time been bound in the chains of igno- 
rance and oppression, may experience a gradual adaptation to their new 
condition. The friends of humanity would prefer to see despotic go- 
vernments gradually passing from darkness to light, rather than that light 
should be poured upon them in the fearful and volcanic glare of a revo- 
lution—that liberty and laws should grow like the fruits of the field, ra- 
ther than be forced at once from the seminal principle to the harvest. 
The governments that have the wisdom to understand this truth, and 
act upon it, will let in light and liberty upon their subjects as they can 
bear the change. Such sovereigns will continue to rule in peace, per- 
haps to reign in the gratitude and affection of the people, and transmit 
a power to their posterity, which even the slaves of the Autocrat and 
Sultan are beginning to understand is not hereditary by any inherent 
right. Yield in some way assuredly they must. Can sovereigns fail to 
have discovered that wars are the germinating seeds of revolutions? They 
beget immorality and recklessness of life. ‘The latter in turn beget inde- 
pendence. ‘The master minds in these scenes of terror and blood are 
called forth from obscurity on the principle that places the best pilot at 
the helm in a storm. While such minds naturally awe feebler spirits to 
submission and subservience, their movements have universally been 
found to tend to revolution. History knows of no state that has waged 
many wars in succession without a revolution. Revolutions proverbially 
never move backwards towards power, but forwards toward freedom. 
Every sovereign, then, who allows his ambition or revenge, his folly or 
caprice, to send forth armies on the work of destruction, is accumulating 
materials of explosion under his throne, and sending these warriors with 
burning matches to fire the train. ‘This result of making war must al- 
ways be more probable, exactly in the ratio of the progress of liberal 
ideas, and a knowledge .of the rights of man. 

Since I have spread the objects of the Peace Society in their magni- 
tude and extent before my mind, it has seemed to me one of the most 
nobly philanthropic and truly Christian that has ever existed. Never 
was banner inscribed with a purpose more sublime. If the age has 
been astonishingly indifferent to this grand charity, if societies leagued 
to remove the pressure of a feather’s weight of human evil in compari- 
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son, have filled a large space in public interest, and this has moved on 
in pursuit of its mighty purpose almost unheeded, it is only a part of the 
order of things, in which divines and moralists, and the friends of man, 
have occupied themselves from age to age in assailing petty errors and 
immoralities, while war, the hydra of human guilt and corruption—the 
concentration of all human misery—has passed almost unnoticed and 
unreproved. The day, the spirit of the age, the present order of things, 
seem propitious to bringing forth this enormous and cherished mischief 
of so many ages to light in its horrible relief, and its revolting aspect. 
While the greatest and most enlightened power of Europe has abolished 
an hereditary peerage, and become virtually republican ; while the aristo- 
cracy of the next power are madly grasping the bequests of the dark 
ages ; while all the Continental sovereigns turn pale in noting the germs 
of revolution springing up on every side, while they are even discussing 
the project of a general and co-ordinate disarming ; is the time to pre- 
sent the objects of the Peace Society before the nations. Reasonable 
and thinking beings cannot remain indifferent to an evil, which has in- 
flicted a premature death upon so many millions, and drenched the earth 
with blood. The members of the Peace Society cannot but have per- 
ceived that war is the result of the concentration of all the ignorance 
and bad passions, and, if I may so say, ali the animality of human na- 
ture. The enormous mischief must be radically reached in its springs 
and in its causes. Does there exist a book of primary moral instruc- 
tion, contrasting, in a light to be apprehended by the minds of children, 
the difference between the true grandeur of a follower of Jesus Christ, 
and what the world has as yet considered true grandeur, the character 
of a hero and conqueror? Is there yet a catechism for the disciples of 
peace? Is there yet, in any school, any consistent and really Chris- 
tian plan of moral instruction to replace the miserable motley canons of 
the present order of instruction, one part Christian to twenty parts hea- 
then, one part of disinterestedness and self-denial to a hundred parts of 
cupidity and ambition ? 

For myself, I would delight to see the members of the Peace Society 
adopting a peculiar mode of dress, identifying themselves in this respect 
in some measure with the society of Friends. It will be long, I fear, 
before men will cease to be far too much affected by their eyes and their 
senses. I am pleased with the dress of the Friends. Its plain and 
simple neatness is to me at once what is most beautiful in taste, and the 
symbol of the highest attainment of Christian morality and dispositions 
of peace. Can we doubt, that these apostles of peace, by regarding the 
emblem of industry, frugality, and forbearance in the vesture they wear, 
have been a thousand times aided in suppressing the rudiments of the 
opposite vices? Every one respects and desires the reputation of con- 
sistency. Wearing a garb, standing as the avowed emblem that the 
wearer was a disciple of peace, and had, in the presence of heaven and 
earth, pledged himself to labor for the suppression of war, he would feel 
himself constantly called upon to abstain from the manifestation of wrath 
and violence, and to exhibit a uniform example of gentleness and for- 
bearance. 

52 
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I discover another useful result from seeing this costume worn by 
whole masses of the thinking, orderly, and influential portions of socie- 
ty. The savage custom of duelling would cease. It often happens 
that the challenged party assigns, as a reason for declining the challenge, 
that he is principled against daelling. This late declaration is sure to 
be seized by the challenger, with too much semblance of truth, as a pu- 
sillanimous hypocrisy, discovered at the convenient moment to hide what 
is called cowardice. The garb of the Peace Society would be a stand- 
ing declaration of principle wholly beyond this charge, and would place 
the wearer in the relation and the immunity of a clergyman in regard to 
receiving a challenge. 

An incidental and subordinate influence also of such a costume might 
be, pointedly to rebuke, and powerfully to restrain, the immoderate vani- 
ty and the unbridled appetite for dress, show, and expenditure, which, 
like a sweeping epidemic, has been borne, as it were, by the winds, to 
the remotest extremity of our country, infecting alike both sexes and 
all conditions. 

I object not to a Congress of Nations, in the sense in which it ap- 
pears to be proposed by the Peace Society. The confederations of the 
Grecian States, of the Germanic body, the Swiss Cantons, and the Eu- 
ropean nations for the balance of power, are all on historical record as 
matter of instruction and example. While the powers composing these 
confederations were nearly in an equipoise of power, while each consti- 
tuent portion of the confederation was kept in awe by its relation to all 
the rest, mutual apprehension operated as the key-stone of the arch, 
and gave the confederacy authority to enforce its decrees. But the 
moment the equipoise was destroyed by a change of mutual relation, 
and any integrant member became sufficiently powerful to set the rest at 
defiance, the confederation became as a rope of sand. The strong 
power met its decrees with derision. 'The Amphictyonic league and the 
Germanic confederation, in ages and under circumstances so wide from 
each, alike met obedience or resistance precisely as suited the power or 
inclination of the co-estates. ‘To vest the congress with a coercive cha- 
racter, to pledge to them the means to place states, that should resist their 
awards, under their ban by compulsion, would have the inconsistent as- 
pect of bringing war to an end by the menace of war, and would give 
ground for a charge like that brought against our Lord, of casting out 
demons by the prince of demons. 

The congress which I would wish to see established, should be no- 
minated by a majority of two thirds of the members of the Peace Societies 
in their respective states to the appointing power, be it legislative or 
executive, of the government. That power, by its most solemn act, 
should recognize these members, after confirmation, by a declaration of 
the purposes for which they were appointed; vesting them with the im- 
munities and the inviolability of ambassadors, indicating their characters, 
as recommended arbiters between the nations, declaring at the same 
time, that their power is founded only on an appeal to the eternal prin- 
ciples of reason and equity; that their function is simply to attempt by 
pérsuasion to put an end to war, by destroying its germs while yet in 
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embryo; that their arms are moral suasion and the auxiliary aid of 
enlightened public opinion. The government, at the same time, should 
avow such a confidence in the reason and equity of the awards of the 
tribunal, as to obligate itself, by a pledge of the public faith, that it would 
hold itself bound by the acts of a majority of its own members. 

Should this congress be composed of characters who would conduct 
with the dignity and moderation which could not but be expected from 
such a body, it would be more terrible to contumacious and ambitious 
sovereigns disposed to war, than an army with banners. Sitting invest- 
ed with pledged inviolability, independent of all servile responsibility, 
and amenable only to public opinion to sustain their sanctity of estima- 
tion as calm and disinterested Christian philosophers, their responses 
would bear upon the nations as the declaration of the heralds of the Di- 
vinity uttering through them his will and decision. 

In the not distant periods of the future, when men shall generally have 
made themselves acquainted with the moral laws that govern the uni- 
verse, it will be an adequate enforcement of a proposed course, to prove 
that it is in conformity to those laws. Nations and individuals will in- 
tuitively see in that course their highest interest. 

But the age is yet in the mental predicament of Aristides. It is not 
sufficiently enlightened to see that God has not so carelessly constitut- 
ed the moral laws of the universe, as that the greatest injustice can ever 
be the greatest real advantage. Every possible effort must be adopted 
to enlighten rulers and sovereigns to see their immediate interest, in the 
physical and animal medium through which they view things, in sub- 
mitting to the arbitrament of such a congress. Can there be in this age 
a sovereign so deplorably blind and ignorant, as not to be aware that 
no project of ambition and revenge, put forth in war, could promise re- 
sults so favorable to the finances, grandeur, and strength of his domain, 
as the award of such an assemblage of enlightened and disinterested 
men, the elect of the nations? I do not disguise from myself the vision- 
ary aspect which such a project of the proposed congress would wear 
in the eyes of hackneyed politicians, who yield confidence to no plans 
but those of precedent and prescription, who can imagine no measures 
wise or practicable but such as have already been experimented, and 
can be pourtrayed for the future from the history and example of the past. 
They well understand that the whole project of arresting the horrors 
and miseries of war in the view of the unthinking million, whose own 
low and animal estimates are the measure of all that is wise and practic- 
able, is contemplated with ineffable contempt. To them the plausibili- 
ty and practicableness seem much the same as an attempt to chain the 
sun in mid heaven, or arrest the progress of the seasons. 'To such 
men, the prediction, forty years ago, of the present physical improvements, 
resulting simply from the application of steam, would have been con- 
sidered the mere ebullitions of lunatic frenzy. Shall we expect the sub- 
lime moral results, which we hope from our theory, by pursuing them in 
the beaten path of former precedents, which entirely failed in producing 
the desired issues? Could Aristotle and Cicero, Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, Montesquieu and Brougham, present us witb all the history, all the 
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reasonings, propositions, and issues of all the international tribunals, that 
history has known, with the analogy and parallelism which the proposed 
congress ought to bear to them; they could do little more than instruct 
us, that, drinking into the same spirit with the co-estates for which they 
legislated, and appealing, like them, to coercion to give efficacy to their 
awards, these tribunals had proved only the abortive effort to remedy one 
evil by another. Why then propose a grand remedy for a most invete- 
rate evil in tried expedients, which have all entirely failed to yield the de- 
sired results? In fact, the only precedent, which it seems to me import- 
ant to consult, as an example in the case, the confederacy of the Swiss 
Cantons, the most enduring and efficient international tribunal known in 
history, it is believed, is one chiefly of moral power ;_ its awards consisting 
in consultations for the common good, being promulgated in advisory 
measures, and enforced by persuasion. 

The members of the Peace Society have uplifted a glorious banner, 
inscribed with a sublime motto. They earnestly hope and strive for a 
result, which is foolishness in the eyes of statesmen, as statesmen. 
Why then, having dared already to be nobly original and singular, should 
they go to the instruction, precedent, and example of men, who hold 
their plan utterly wild and impracticable?) Why not launch forth beyond 
the dark and misty sea of historical precedent, sailing from headland to 
headland, and never daring to lose sight of the shore? Why not propose a 
new experiment, of a tribunal based on the eternal rock of reason and 
truth, and resting its claims upon obedience simply on moral suasion, 
the force of the character of its members, and the sanctions of public 
opinion 2 

The character of the members of this assembly will materially bear 
upon its influence and usefulness. It should be constituted to be, and, 
if rightly selected, would be, a more august body than the world has yet 
seen. I would segregate from it all esprit du corps, all the narrowing 
prejudices of employments and professions. I would desire not to see 
in it an individual who has ever manifested the least taint of the com- 
mon ambition of pre-eminence in the great scramble of political life. I 
would designate the right characters, by describing them as Christian 
Philosophers. They should have too little of the warping influence of a 
specific denomination to limit their intellectual vision to the sphere of a 
party ; and they should be too little of philosophers, as the phrase im- 
ports in the vocabulary of unbelief, to have the slightest taint of that cold, 
sneering, and heart-withering conviction, that denies a God, a provi- 
dence, the Divine Writings, and another life of retribution. They should 
have all the kindness, humility, and elevation of spirit, which belong to 
the Christian character, without narrowness, intolerance, or bigotry ; and 
all the expansion of intellect, combination of thought, and generalization 
of conception, that constitute philosophy, without any of its impious ar- 
rogance, or its blighting and desolating creed in regard to the eternal fu- 
ture. Surrounded with the majesty of moral power, no badges of phy- 
sical power—neither axes, rods, or maces, neither emblem of sword or 
shield—should have the remotest association with their insignia. There 
exists not on the globe that civilized government that does not feel a 
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responsibility to public opinion too deep to allow this august body, so 
convened within its limits, to be molested. The strength of the people 
would be the guarantee of its inviolability. Let them in every way dis- 
claim all pretensions to the exercise of an imperium in imperio. Let it 
be inscribed over the vestibule of the hall of their sittings, that reason, 
philosophy, and religion, alike disclaim all other weapons, in extending 
the empire of humanity, than forbearance, persuasion, and truth. 

How much more powerful in the present age would be such a body 
of men, the select of the human race, convened for the most benevolent, 
unquestionably holy of all purposes, relying alone on the veneration and 
sacredness with which public opinion would invest them, than an Am- 
phictyonic league, ushered to their sittings with the sound of tne trumpet, 
and squadrons of armed men detailed to guard them during their deli- 
berations. Their appeal from force to reason, and from revenge to the 
divinity, would be received by the nations with an acquiescence far 
more implicit,and founded on more durable motives, than that in the olden 
time accorded to the Delphic responses. If sovereigns now shrink, and 
pause, as they are preparing their bands of myrmidons to play at the 
fearful and royal game of war, in order to catch the breath of public 
opinion, how certainly would they be arrested, if such an assemblage, 
being the moral sentiment and the confidence of the nations, should is- 
sue their public declaration in the voice of the nations calling on them 
to pause, and warning them that their purpose was an outrage upon 
humanity ! 

Would a majority of the Christian states refuse to recognize such an 
assemblage, so nominated to them for such purposes, and to invest them 
with the immunities and inviolability of ambassadors? It seems to me 
they would not. The simplicity, benevolence, and grandeur of the plan, 
which can be apprehended in all its extent only by philosophic minds, 
commend it so strongly, so undeniably, as benevolent and well intended, 
that no statesman would be found, one would think, so hardy as to deny 
to such men, who ask nothing of the government, whose powers they 
can in no way commit any farther than as they act upon opinion, the 
simple immunity of the character of anembassy. They might say: ‘ The 
project is visionary and hopeless; that is, it is not predicated on our 
maxims and our policy; but the men are the elect of the nations. Their 
intentions are in the highest degree benevolent. We cannot but allow 
the experiment. ‘The issue will settle its wisdom.’ 

We can scarcely doubt that France, England, the Swiss Cantons, and 
the more free and enlightened states of thinking and intelligent Germa- 
ny, and each of the American governments, with the exception of Bra- 
zil, would enter into the plan, at least so far as to recognize such a con- 
gress in some form. Would not this confederacy, including govern- 
ments in every point of view the strongest and most respectable in the 
world, awe the remaining powers of Europe, who even now exhibit a 
vacillating apprehension, ultimately inclining them to yield to public 
opinion, and to menace it into an acquiescence and consent ? 

The sitting of this congress shouid be perpetual, and the whole bear- 
ing of the deliberations, verbal and published, should have in view the 
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grand specific object to bring wars to a final end; and subordinate to 
this great object, in treatises, in catechisms, in books of primary instruc- 
tion, in works of amusement, in every possible form in which they could 
bear upon public opinion, upon education, and general sentiment, to in- 
culcate the healing of those passions from which wars and fightings 
spring, and in their place the fostering of forbearance, forgiveness, self- 
denial, and the spirit of love and peace, as the only true moral greatness 
and dignity of human nature. 

The dreadful custom of war must come to an end. People, enlight- 
ened by the Gospel, by a general system of popular education, by a thou- 
sand gazettes, by all conceivable modes of conveying concentrated, easi- 
ly accessible, and cheap instruction to them—people who, even under the 
most despotic and benighted governments, begin to claim constitutions, 
and to make their voice heard, cannot in the ages to come, as in the 
ages past, be tamely led out to butcher or be butchered. This high as- 
piration of prophets, seers, philanthropists, and the earnest lovers of hu- 
manity, will be accomplished. 

My heart swells with joy and hope, as I contemplate the many colla- 
teral conquests of reason and religion over the guilty customs of the 
past. The horrible and savage custom of Duelling is becoming every 
day more discountenanced and less practised. In the most enlightened 
and polished states in the Union, the practice is wholly discontinued. 
In others, where it used to be prevalent, effectual legislative provisions 
have putan end to it. The time will soon come, when a man would as 
readily evince a propensity for canibalism, as for challenging another 
man to allow him a chance to kill him. Great, persevering, and suc- 
cessful efforts are making to arrest the destroying vice of Intemperance. 
The course of Education—the lever that moves the moral world—is 
steadily onward. Charitable institutions for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity, in numberless and nameless forms, are in recent and active 
operation. It cannot be that these benevolent operations will be chiefly 
directed towards comparatively trifling moral maladies, and leave the 
enormous moral plague-spot of War wholly unregarded. Good men 
should therefore be encouraged, notwithstanding all the disheartening 
of ridicule and neglect, to pursue their great objects with unabating and 
undismayed ardor. 

What would be the result and effect of a Universal Peace? So many 
millions of blessings crowd upon my thoughts, such immense and in- 
conceivable blessings, to human nature, that I can neither name nor 
group them. ‘The very word fills all my conceptions with images of 
whatever is beautiful and happy in the moral universe. It raises me 
to that undisturbed throne, where the Eternal dwells in everlasting peace, 
which nothing can mar or annoy. It embodies to me beautiful con- 
ceptions of angels, over whose unruffled placidity anger and revenge 
have never come. It places before me the eternal harmony of the 
universe, where nothing is out of the concord but man. It brings 
before me the million mighty movements, wheel within wheel, system 
within system, in which, from the dawn of time, there has been no jar, 
forever sounding in the intellectual ear the music of the spheres. Spurn- 
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ing the dissonant harmony which almost the whole race of ancient bards 
have swept from themes of war and blood, poets shall sing the eternal 
harmony of Providence, the repose of the revengeful passions in the 
heart of man, and the splendor and glory of the rainbow of peace, span- 
ning the wide heaven of God’s moral kingdom! They shall take up the 
angel’s song, “* Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, and 
good-will towards men !” 


TALLEYRAND. 


TALLEYRAND’s disgrace can be dated from the day when at Bayonne, 
Napoleon, in some hasty words, hinted at a formal overthrow of the 
Bourbons in Spain. He had followed the emperor at bis express com- 
mand, and took the liberty of remonstrating in strong terms against the 
nomination of Joseph, and particularly against Napoleon’s treachery and 
violence to the Spanish princes of the house of the Bourbons, and the 
impolicy of attacking Spain, which, added he in a prophetic style, “ would 
be the grave of the French army and his ruin.” He was dismissed in 
a harsh manner, and fell into disgrace, the cause of which was highly 
honorable, and deserves to be mentioned. 

From that time Talleyrand took the tacit resolution of assisting to 
get rid of this ambitious tyrant. 'Talleyrand also used sume cutting ex- 
pressions against General Savary, the favorite and devoted slave of 
Bonaparte, naming him [’escamoteur des princes, (the juggler of princes ;) 
alluding to his vile mission to bring Ferdinand VII. from Madrid to 
Bayonne, where he was arrested and sent to Valengay, a chateau be- 
longing to Talleyrand; by which measure Napoleon intended the more 
to mortify the disgraced minister. Savary could never forget this ex- 
pression ; and this was in part the secret cause of his false accusation 
of Talleyrand’s participation in the Duke d’Enghien’s murder. 

When the unhappy campaign of 1813 was known, and Bonaparte’s 
head-quarters established at F'rankfort-on-the-Maine, the secret friends 
of the Bourbons were actively employed in recalling and forcing them, 
with the assistance of foreign bayonets, and in spite of the mass of the 
French people, upon the throne of legitimacy. 

Among the most influential Frenchmen were three ecclesiastics: the 
Abbé Louis,* the ex-bishop of Autun, Talleyrand de Périgord, and the 
notorious Joseph Fouché, a lay-brother of the order called de ? Oratoire, 
named by Bonaparte minister of the general police and Duke d’Otranto. 

‘Talleyrand hearing one day an officer express his alarm and asto- 
nishment at the true situation of Bonaparte’s reign, answered him: “ What 


* The Abbe Louis was the uncle of Baron Louis, minister of the finances in ls31. The 
former received at the re-establishment of the Bourbons, successively from Louis X VIIT. and 
Charles X. as a recompense, a ministry in which he made a large fortune. The Baron Louis 
is a man of great talents as a financier, but a secret adherent of the restoration. 
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will you, Sir? It is the beginning of the end!” He said, when some 
one called Marmont a traitor: “ His watch only goes a little faster than 
the others.” 

Talleyrand now opened an active, secret correspondence with Mon- 
sieur and the Comte d’Artois, (Louis X VIII. and Charles X.) as also 
with Alexander, Wellington, Metternich, and Prince Schwartzemberg. 
These and many others, but above all, Bonaparte’s blindness and obsti- 
nacy, contributed at last to his abdication, arrest, and exile in the island 
of Elba, whilst Louis was seated on his throne of thistles, by the grace 
of—foreign bayonets. But being perfectly conscious of his precarious 
situation, he consulted much with 'Talleyrand, whom he named Grand 
Chamberlaine of France, and, in 1814, Pair and Prince de Benevento. 

Talleyrand said repeatedly to Louis, that as long as Monsteur Bona- 
parte, as he termed him now, was not sent to the Antipodes, he would 
find his way to France, and come one day to pay his unwelcome re- 
spects to His most Christian Majesty the King! In saying this in bur- 
lesque, Louis laughed much, but took the hint. Talleyrand had wisely 
declined any public office offered to him by Louis at various times, not 
for want of ambition or from disinterested views; not at all—but for 
want of confidence in the stability of Louis’s throne. Nevertheless, 
when the king was informed of the project of a general congress of the 
sovereigns, which was finally fixed to be held at Vienna, he offered 'Tal- 
leyrand to be his plenipotentiary, who received half a million of francs 
for this mission. 

Talleyrand and Wellington were at this congress the only ministers 
whose masters were not in person at Vienna; the two emperors, Alex- 
ander of Russia and Francis of Austria, the kings of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, Denmark, and many other inferior sovereigns, 
were present. It was at Vienna that the obnoxious principle promul- 
gated at Laybach was formally established, “ that every monarch has a 
right to interfere in the internal concerns of foreign nations.” This 
principle gave rise to the droit intervention armée. Here also was 
discussed the fate of Napoleon Bonaparte, then an exile at the island 
of Elba. 

Talleyrand said plainly to Metternich and Wellington, and afterwards 
to Alexander, “that Napoleon was much too near France, and that he 
should not be astonished at all to see him escape and trouble the world 
again with his restless and enterprising mind.” But it appears that 
Talleyrand had not sufficiently convinced the autocrat, whose influence 
was all powerful at the congress, of the possibility of Bonaparte’s re- 
turn to France, as he refused constantly at that time to listen to the 
joint representations of Metternich, Wellington, and Talleyrand, for re- 
moving Bonaparte to the Antipodes. 

Some well-informed persons have assured me that Eugene Beauhar- 
nais and the king of Bavaria were the indirect cause of Alexander’s in- 
credulity. It is nevertheless certain, that as soon as Prince Eugene, 
ex-vice king of Italy and step-son of Bonaparte, was introduced by his 
father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, to Alexander, the emperor, struck 
with his noble air and easy manners, conceived a great affection for 
him, and became from that moment his protector and friend. 
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One day Eugene was invited to dine with Alexander, in company 
with the kings of Bavaria, Prussia, and Denmark. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, who detested Bonaparte,and hated in general every French- 
man, heated by copious potions of wine, while seated at the same table, 
uttered a vehement invective against Napoleon. Eugene, seated near 
Alexander, and at some distance from Constantine, heard it; and, much 
galled, said, in a loud voice, “ that it was a great act of cowardice in any 
one to accuse a man absent and unhappy. But,” added he, ina 
still louder tone, “if any one will forget that this calumniated and exiled 
prince is my benefactor, my second father, and the protector of my 
early youth, I declare that I will and shall openly undertake, as long as 
I have a drop of blood in my Veins, his defence against all and every 
one who is base enough to accuse him unjustly, as you, Prince Con- 
stantine, have done in my presence. I care not for the consequences 
of this my firm and decided resolution.” Constantine, foaming with rage, 
stood up, and was ready todrawhis sword, when Alexander interfered, and 
commanded his brother to withdraw from the table immediately, and to re- 
main under arrest in his apartments. ‘Turning then to Eugene, whom 
every guest admired and approved, he apologized, in the kindest manner, 
for the “brutality of his brother,’ and assured him that he should be 
“no more troubled with his odious presence.” From that day, Alex- 
ander became much more attached to Eugene. Both were now seen 
daily walking arm in arm, like two brothers, at public balls and festivals, 
or wandering alone through the most retired alleys of the beautiful Pra- 
ter and Augarten, near Vienna, in long and close conversation. It is 
also certain that Eugene and his father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, al- 
ways spoke with Alexander greatly in favor of Bonaparte ; and when, 
therefore, Talleyrand, Wellington, and Metternich urged Alexander to 
consent to Napoleon’s more distant removal, he answered, “ that he 
would take the matter in consideration.” Thus Talleyrand could not 
insist any further, although he frequently hinted at the possibility of Bo- 
naparte’s sudden return. 

Talleyrand, as the only representative of France at this congress, 
seeing he could not succeed in persuading Alexander to a more distant 
removal, and observing the coolness of the autocrat, who never much 
liked Talleyrand, and now still less, after having been acquainted by 
Prince Eugene with what an active part Talleyrand had taken since 1812 
to betray Napoleon; Talleyrand, I say,did now every thing to please Alex- 
ander by flattery and condescension. Intimately united with Wellington 
and Metternich, both Louis and his representative forgot their being 
Frenchmen, and submitted humbly to the dictations of their Allies, as 
they were ridiculously styled. Instead of remonstrating, or even pro- 
testing against, their oppressive and unjust protocols, Talleyrand signed 
at Vienna, in his usual smiling and jesting manner, this fatal instrument, 
the deathblow of the freedom and happiness of the nations, the humilia- 
tion, the destruction of his country. 

By signing the acts and protocols of the Congress at Vienna, Talley- 
rand deprived France of its natural boundaries, of its strong fortresses, 
of every means of defence ; and sold it, tied hand and foot, to any foreign 
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power tempted to invade it, whilst its enemies increased their forces. 
ere are my proofs: 

England, by the treaty of Vienna, preserved all her gigantic conquests 
made in the Colonies of the three parts of the world during the French 
Revolutionary war. In Europe she has taken possession of Malta and 
the Ionian Islands ; and in raising Hanover to a kingdom, has added to it 
various smaller countries. 

Austria has increased her territory with the third part of Poland, with 
a part of Bavaria, a part of Dalmatia and of Italy. She lost, it is true, 
the Netherlands ; but this province has not been added to France, but to 
the new king of the Dutch, a natural and decided ally of England and 
Russia. 

Prussia has become powerful by the addition of the Palatinate or 
Duchy of Posen, a part of Saxony, and the principal circles of the Rhine; 
her advanced posts are upon the ancient territory of France. 

Russia has recovered Finland, and has established herself upon the 
borders of the Vistula. 

And what has France gained by these transactions at Vienna? She 
has lost her Colonies ; even her ancient territory has not been respected. 
Landau is detached from France ; and Huningue, demolished, opens a 
wide road into her borders. A few reverses would carry the enemy un- 
der the walls of Paris. This capital lost, I may say that the independ- 
ence of France is lost, as experience has fully proved. Such is the un- 
happy result of M. de Talleyrand’s negotiations at Vienna, and hence the 
conduct of the Allies towards a power upon which they forced a king in 
spite of its inhabitants, and recognized a minister, a jesuit ready to sell 
them all, whenever himself, his wealth, and his ambition were endan- 
gered! 

But what was the astonishment of Alexander, and all these protocol- 
ling, crowned legitimates, when, in March, 1815, they were apprized of 
Bonaparte’s landing on the southern shores of France, at Cannes, and 
of his having the boldness to march with a handful of devoted adherents, 
150 men, to accomplish the prophecies of Talleyrand ! 

At this epoch we see closely united with the latter another enemy of 
Bonaparte, an ancient school companion, a friend, M. de Bourienne, 
who, in the latter end of 1813, had greatly assisted Talleyrand, Fouché 
and Co., to place Louis and his holy legitimates, the Bourbons, upon 
the throne of their ancestors. As soon as Louis XVIII. was acquaint- 
ed with the arrival of Bonaparte, he laughed no more, but was struck 
with panic, and named Bourienne prefect of the police at Paris. La- 
valette speaks thus of Bourienne in. his memoirs: “ The friends 
of the emperor knew well what they had to fear from this man. 
An old school companion of Napoleon at the military school, and 
afterwards his secretary, he was turned out for private villainies, (tur- 
pitudes domestiques,) and at the Restoration had devoted himself ardently 
to the royal cause. It was clear that the choice fell upon him as per- 
fectly acquainted with the persons and the habits of each one of the 
friends of the emperor. I knew this man capable of every thing, and 
feared, above all, for the Duchess of St. Leu, (Hortense, wife of Louis 
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Bonaparte,) and her two children, who were destined to be carried away 
as hostages in case the Bourbons should have been compelled to fly to 
foreign countries. She escaped at that time, and found an asylum in the 
house of an ancient Creole of Martinique entirely devoted to her,”*&c. 

After the hundred days of Napoleon’s second reign, Talleyrand re- 
turned from Wellington’s head-quarters, to London, with Metternich, his 
secret agent, the Count of Neipperg,* Wellington, and others, friends 
to Bonaparte’s definitive exile in the island of St. Helena. Talleyrand 
declined, after this, all public offices ; and lived partly in Paris and partly 
in the country, but always preserved a great influence over the mind of 
Louis XVIII. Talleyrand, nevertheless, was regularly instructed by his 
spies what passed at the Tuilleries; and although he was in no public 
office, he knew what was going on. 

With the death of Louis XVIII., Talleyrand’s influence diminished ; 
and he came very seldom at court, but was daily made acquainted with 
its transactions by the increased number of his spies. Charles X. had 
been in his youth, as Comte d’Artois, one of the most immoral men 
of the French court. Now in his old age, he was exactly the reverse ; 
surrounded by men highly interested to foment in his mind all his super- 
stitious bigotry, he had vowed to Talleyrand in particular a deadly hatred, 
which he knew how to conceal with that deep hypocrisy so characteris- 
tic of the house of Bourbon. He hated inthe Prince of Benevento, not 
so much the politician, as the refractory priest, who entered again into 
the world as a Laic! The scandal of the apostacy of the ex-bishop of 
Autun excited the imagination of Charles to such a pitch, that he resolv- 
ed to humble this impious priest even after his death! “It shall not be 
upon French ground that the last judgment shall awaken him,” said he 
one day to his courtiers, rubbing joyfully his hands ; “ then, if I am hap- 
py enough to survive him, my ardent wish shall be fulfilled, and his 
corpse shall be carried from parish to parish, from city to city, and every 
where his funeral rites shall be refused, until he reaches a territory pure- 
ly protestant !” 

Some months after these christian and charitable remarks, Talleyrand 
felt seriously sick, and said to his niece, the Duchess of Dino, “ My 
dear child, take the greatest care of me and let me not die; you would 
never have power and influence enough to see me buried in Valencay.” 
As Talleyrand seemed to repeat these words very often, and with a cer- 
tain bitterness of feeling so unusual in him, they urged him finally to ex- 
plain their sense, when he confessed he had been made fully acquainted 
with the charitable intentions of His Very Christian Majesty. Talley- 
rand added, in his bitterness: ‘ These, then, are the thanks of the Bour~ 
bons for all that I have done for them!” His niece, astonished, exclaim~ 
ed, “ But how have you known that the king has spoken thus of you?” 
“ Do I not know all, Madame?” answered Talleyrand. 

The hatred of Charles X. towards Talleyrand, greatly fomented by the 





* He was the secret husband of Maria Louisa, Napoleon’s second wife, and died in 1831. 
Maria Louisa had, at least during his lifetime, never known the active part which he, Neips 
perg, had taken against Napoleon. Metternich can best vouch for the truth of this fact, 
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Duc ie of hamvidbun, niece of Charles X. and daughter of Louis 
XVIL., of a haughty and despotic character, inspired the Prince of Bene- 
waite, when fully restored to health, with bitterness and contempt. But 
dissembling his resentment, he paid his court with more assiduity than 
ever; and “although he was received by all the members of the royal 
family with marked dissatisfaction, he acted as before, and suffered with 
the greatest apparent impassibility all these rebukes, so humiliating to 
that passive and vile animal called a courtier ! 

One day, coming from the Tuilleries, he found in a brilliant circle the 
Duke of G——, who asked him, ‘“ Ah, my dear prince, what news bring 
you from the court—how go affairs on?”’? As the duke squinted much, 
Talleyrand looked at him, and answered in his usual smiling tone: ‘* Mon- 
sieur le duc, comme vous voyez !” ‘This sally produced a burst of laugh- 
ter, and the poor duke disappeared as lightning; it was repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and soon reached the royal ears. 

Talleyrand foresaw an approaching storm ; but, strange to tell, although 
he feared Charles X., and Charles hated him, they were seen at various 
times in close conference in the king’s cabinet, where they remained 
sometimes for two and more hours together. This singularity is very 
natural, when we consider the character of both. The king, Charles X., 
although a bigot and a great dissembler, was, nevertheless, well aware 
that public opinion was against him and his ministry; but he also knew 
well that no other man could be better informed of the true state of af- 
fairs, or could give him better advice, than this so hated ex-bishop of Au- 
tun! Talleyrand, on the other side, fearing some arbitrary act might de- 
prive him of his liberty, and, above all, of his great wealth, seemed to be 
the dupe of Charles ; and thus fear united for awhile these two despic- 
able beings, whose union was very far from being the result of any con- 
sideration for the happiness and welfare of France, but solely a regard for 
their own selfish views. 

Talleyrand, knowing that Charles could not remain a long time in 
power, tried in the greatest secresy and with his wonted skill, to open 
another road of safety. He carried on, even during his conferences 
with Charles, very cautiously however, through the assistance of a fe- 
male friend, negotiations with the younger branch of the Bourbons ; and 
thus prepared for himself and his wealth, (of which already many millions 
were placed in England,) happen what would, security and even new 
advantages. 

When Bishop of Autun, 'Talleyrand was the daily guest at the Palais 
Royal of the Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalité. When he saw that 
the great popularity of this immoral but ambitious prince made him 
commit the greatest political blunders, Talleyrand employed his credit to 
obtain a secret mission to London, and succeeded in being appointed. 
He took beforehand the precaution to send over to England all the 
funds he could spare, made various pretended sales of his houses, coun- 
try seats, &c., crossed the channel, and after some stay in England, 
came to the United States.. When he was erased from the list of emi- 
grants, and permitted to return, the Directory named him minister of 
foreign affairs. As such, he received various letters from the Duchess 
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of Orleans, the widow of the guillotined Philippe Egalité, and mother of 
the present citizen king, urging him to try to save various objects of 
great value. ‘These letters he never answered. 

When a frisoner of war at Majorca, I dined almost daily with the 
Vice-roi Marquis de Cupigny, at his palace at Palma. One day I was 
seated at the table near a French emigrant, who bore his cross as Che- 
valier de St. Louis. His opinions were moderate, although much 
against Napoleon. He told me that he was seventy-two years old, and 
greatly attached to the Duchess of Orleans, who resided then at Port- 
Mahon, in the island of Minorca, where she ‘was much beloved and 
respected. He told me that the Duchess had written various letters to 
Talleyrand, when minister of foreign affairs under the Directory. “ At 
that time,” said he, “ Talleyrand, although a great rogue, (un fripon 
Jieffé,) could not answer ;” but in 1806, the Duchess of Orleans assur- 
ed me, that she had received various letters from him, and had even ef- 
fected, through him, what she had urged him to do in 1798.” : 

I may be allowed to relate two other instances of Talleyrand’s in- 
trigues and secret correspondence with the Bourbons, when minister of 
foreign affairs, and after his disgrace under the Consulate and the empire : 

I was suddenly called from Amsterdam with Marshal Oudinot. In 
my letter from the minister of war, General Clarcke, Duke de Feltre, 
it was expressly stated that I should depart, without any delay, on the 
receipt of the present order; and that H. M. the emperor and king re- 
commanded me to travel day and night, and to present myself as soon 
as I arrived before H. M. I was at dinner, in a large society, at the 
table of the Marshal, when the courier arrived, and we had arranged a 
fine ball for the same evening, at which a great number of guests were 
expected. Oudinot, to whom the despatches were addressed, opened 
them; and after having read them, he handed me my sealed order. 
Half an hour after I rolled upon the polders of Holland as fast as the 
horses could run towards Paris, torturing my head day and night to find 
out the true cause of my urgent call. In the letter of the minister to 
Oudinot, which he showed to me, there was no mention made of the 
cause of this abrupt summons. 

‘«« Ah, well, well, there you are,” said the emperor to me when I pre- 
sented myself at the Tuilleries; “ what news? how is Oudinot? how 
like Messieurs les Dutch the little trick which I played them, eh?” 
rubbing his hands with great satisfaction. “’'They are cheese-merchants 
—miserable wretches—they would kill their parents for gold; I hope I 
have given them a lesson which they will remember.” And without 
having heard or waited for my answer, during which we were alone, I 
standing, he walking up and down in his cabinet, he turned abruptly to 
me and asked: “* When will you depart? Are you ready?” “ In one 
minute, Sire, but for what place, where shall I go?” ‘“ What! for what 
place? Do you not know then that Macdonald, in departing for Cata- 
lonia, has asked me to send him Guilleminot* and you, to whom he 


* Baron, now Count Guilleminot. He was French Ambassador at Constantinople, at 
the time of the naval combat at Navarino. 
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appears greatly attached? Guilleminot must have arrived already at Gi- 
ronne, and you will soon join them. But have Oudinot and Feltre not 
said a word to you of it?” “ No, Sire, here is my order!” He read it 
attentively, and said, smiling: ‘ What a brute, (quelle béte) what a 
beast! I give you four days to amuse you among your friends,” said 
he. “See Feltre before you go; he will have something for you.” 

During my short stay at Paris, various friends gave me letters for 
Macdonald and other officers; and two senators, the one a letter and a 
small box for the Duchess of Bourbon, the mother of the murdered 
Duke d’Enghien, and the other a letter and a large packet of papers 
for the Prince of Conti. Both were at that time (1810,) remaining un- 
molested residents of the beautiful capital of Barcelona, and in the midst 
of our army; and, what is more astonishing, but true, with the know- 
ledge and permission of Napoleon. 

When I came to the Duke de Feltre, minister of war, he gave me 
many instructions, in the name of the emperor, for Marshal Macdonald, 
and I departed and joined the latter at Gerona. 

When we arrived at Barcelona, | was named governor, and as such, 
I asked Macdonald if I could with propriety deliver personally the two 
letters, etc. to the Duchess of Bourbon and the Prince of Conti. I 
showed him the letters and box, all carefully sealed. He took both, and 
examined them carefully, without, however, breaking the seals ; and said 
to me that he thought I could, after having named to him, at his request, 
the two senators, who had previously authorized me to name them, but 
only to Macdonald. The marshal charged me to offer these two per- 
sonages in his name every assistance in his power. 

I drove to the house of the Duchess, and was introduced immediately 
to her cabinet. I was graciously received by this excellent princess. 
We spoke a long time together, and, after having asked my permission 
to look over the large letter, she exclaimed: “ This good Talleyrand, 
how attentive, how polite!” 

The house of the Prince of Conti was an old, half-ruined building, in 
which he resided, with his only faithful friend, the Vicomte de Guiche, 
who was his master of ceremonies, his equery, his treasurer, his inten- 
dant, his factotum. He and an old Abbé, very shabbily dressed, form- 
ed his court; and both remained with the prince, when I entered, all 
three standing. I said to him: “ My prince, I come not as governor of 
Barcelona to have the honor of calling upon your Highness, but as the 
friend of this gentleman from Paris, (showing him the well-known seal 
of the senator, General Count de C -) He exclaimed, on looking 
at it, “* Oh yes, oh yes,” in a joyful tone. He showed me into his cabi- 
net, where we were seated alone, and apologizing with a heavy sigh for 
his poorly furnished apartment, he asked me a great many questions, 
saying, “ that his friend, the senator, had spoken highly of me in his let- 
ter, and that he could speak to me a ceur ouvert.” Some days after I 
received the visit of the prince, during which he spoke to me of M. de 
Talleyrand, as a man who had always rendered kind services to all the 
emigrants, of whom he caused a great many to be striken from the fatal 
list. He stated particularly how much himself and family were indebt- 
ed to him for attentions and kindnesses. 
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M. de Talleyrand, although well received at the Palais Royal at the 
beginning of the Revolution, had, nevertheless, at the Restoration cauti- 
ously avoided seeing Louis Philippe, well knowing that the Duke was 
not at all in favor with the elder branch of the Bourbon family. But 
now that the state of affairs appeared to indicate a probable sudden 
change, Talleyrand, who had still a large portion of his wealth in France, 
and was greatly attached to the brilliant and lively circles of Paris, turn- 
ed his thoughts towards the long-deserted Louis Philippe. Their inter- 
views were frequent, but always very secret and during the night. Tal- 
leyrand pretended to be afraid of compromising the duke! 

The character of Louis Philippe is much like that of his father, Louis 
Egalité ; of a weak and vacillating mind, profound in hypocrisy, of great 
apathy, and of a sordid, avaricious temper. The duke cordially hated the 
elder and reigning branch of the Bourbons, who in turn detested him and 
his family. He saw with secret pleasure the declining state of this eld- 
er branch, and his hopes of being elected either regent or king were 
well founded in considering the infirmities of Charles X., the Duke de 
Berry murdered, the Duchess de Berry with a son, (Henri V.) which 
well-informed men assure us, is not hers, the Duke and Duchess of An- 
gouléme generally detested, besides of a sickly constitution, the hus- 
band a bigotted simpleton, the devoted slave of his wife, the latter haugh- 
ty and despotic, and both without any hope of having children. Such 
was the situation of the royal family when Talleyrand began his secret 
interviews. He failed not to hint at these circumstances, and kindled 
the sleeping fire of ambition in the apathetic breast of Louis Philippe. 
And whilst Talleyrand was in earnest conferences with the still reigning 
Charles, he succeeded in gaining the confidence of his enemy, the Duke 
D’Orleans. What else passed between the latter and Talleyrand, the 
banker James Lafitte, the deputies Merilhou, Salverte, and others, has 
not up to the present moment been clearly stated. But it is certain, that 
on the morning of the 27th July, 1830, when the first symptoms of the 
Revolution began to be strongly marked, Lafitte, Salverte, and about 
twenty-four deputies of the liberal party were assembled in the banker’s 
house, and here he stated to them “ that it was necessary to name with- 
out any delay a leading chief, as every thing was to be feared from an 
incensed people without a leader of influence and talents.” But the 
assembly disbanded without being able to come to any conclusion. 
Fear prevented them from acting in this uncertainty, as they undoubted- 
ly should have done if they had possessed the least energy. 

It is a well-known historical fact, that during the two first revolutionary 
days, the people had not a single legally elected authority or chief. The 
Peers of France were either absent or shut up, trembling with fear in 
their houses, and the deputies were seized with terror and disbanded! 
It was but on Thursday morning, 29th of July, when it was well ascer- 
tained that the people would finally gain the upper hand, that Lafitte* 





* He, nevertheless, with Gerard, Clauzel, Favier, Lanjuinais, jr. and the brave youth of 
the Polytechnical school, during the 27th and 28th, behaved with great energy, whilst Casi- 
mir Perier, Sebastiani, Guzot, Baron Louis, &c., were locked up in their houses, Amongst 
so many peers, only one fought bravely with the people. 
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succeeded at last in assembling about forty deputies in his large hotel, 
where he proposed the nomination of Gen. Lafayette as commander of 
the National Guard, and the Duke of Orleans to be proclaimed Lieu- 
tenant General of the kingdom. 

The rest is well known, and we have seen with what anxiety and haste 
Louis Philippe accepted his nomination as citizen king, illegally effected 
by a handful of deputies. He promised before the Council of Go- 
vernment assembled at the Hotel de Ville, any and every thing demand- 
ed from him. But once named, Louis Philippe began to feel uneasy, 
and wished secretly to shake off his burthensome yoke. Lafitte, his 
Premier, who spoke as a benefactor, with too much freedom, was dis- 
missed, and is now a ruined man. Lafayette, Dupont de L’Eure, Odi- 
lon Barrot, and various other virtuous patriots, deceived and disgusted, 
resigned, all three, as the official gazette formally stated, “very much 
and deeply regretted by the king !” 

When Lafayette saw that the Revolution was taking a wrong course, 
he had a private audience of Louis Philippe, in which he stated with his 
usual freedom and eloquence the dissatisfaction of the French with the 
ministry, and the system of government adopted; he demanded formal- 
ly the dissolution of the Chamber of Peers, and that of the Chamber 
of Deputies, guaranties for the liberty of each individual, the electoral 
freedom, and the liberty of the press. Louis Philippe, feeling himself 
now more at his ease, heard him with great coolness, but refused to 
comply with his wishes. Lafayette and Dupont de L’Eure tendered 
their resignation ; the king demanded twenty-four hours before he would 
accept. Meanwhile, Merilhou, Odilon Barrot, Charles Comte, and 
other influential members of the Chamber of Deputies, friends of Gen. 
Lafayette, were assembled in his, (Lafayette’s house,) to whom they de- 
clared, “if he would remain firm, they would all support him and never 
change their minds.” Conferences were renewed and going on; Lafay- 
ette declared finally to the king he wished not to separate himself from 
him. “I shall remain if you will not offer me dishonorable conditions. 
When I have maintained order, I have promised, at the same time, to 
support liberty.” ‘I accept your dismission,” answered the king, “ but 
what can I do for you? Will you be Marshal of France?” “I wish to 
remain the veteran of the patriots,” answered Lafayette. He having 
once resigned, has lost his influence with Louis Philippe and his minis- 
try. ‘* What?” said these courtiers, ‘ Lafayette will dictate to us con- 
ditions, after having dismissed his forces ; this is ridiculous!” And he 
was not heard! 

This tottering majesty, so ridiculously styled the citizen king, is blind 
enough to follow the steps of Charles X., in trying to shake by degrees 
this burthensome yoke from his large royal shoulders, and to place it in 
christian charity upon those of his soi-disant citizen subjects. Is this 
not, in fact, a true farce, or rather, in plain English, the same scandalous 
villainy once successfully tried by Bonaparte? This farce, nevertheless, 
may end soon in a tragedy like that of Bonaparte. 

- But M. de Talleyrand, who had always taken the greatest care to re- 
main, like Fouché, Louis, and Sieyes, very prudently behind the curtain, 
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was the secret counsellor of Louis Philippe. He could not be forgot- 
ten, and wanted a recompense. ‘Talleyrand, in a private conference, 
hinted the wish to be sent to London ; this was readily granted, for the 
cunning Prince of Benevento might, if too near to the throne, see too 
clearly, and sharply, and play H. M.., the citizen king, who began to feel 
a great affection to royalty and power, one of his little tricks @ la Tal- 
leyrand ! 

When it was whispered that he would be sent as ambassador to Lon- 
don, the majority of the inhabitants of Paris treated the news as impos- 
sible, as an act of folly; and all parties united cordially in laughing at 
even the thought of such an appointment. The king received from all 
sides the strongest protestations against such a choice, but in vain; his 
appointment appeared officially in the Moniteur. 

Talleyrand, although perfectly acquainted with this general dissatis- 
faction, presented himself after his nomination, with his usual impassa- 
ble and shameless face, in the most brilliant circles of Paris; and we 
have seen how he was treated in the saloons of Lafayette, not by the 
General, but by others. Talleyrand, nevertheless, remained, and ap- 
peared to take not the least notice of the undisguised and frequent 
marks of contempt of the majority of Lafayette’s guests. He thought 
it, nevertheless, prudent to hasten the preparations of his departure, and 
believed himself safe only when he had put his feet on British ground. 

The mission of Talleyrand to London has had the most pernicious 
influence upon: the king and his cabinet; nay, even upon the constitu- 
tional liberties of Europe. This mission, besides, was very unpopular in 
France. Talleyrand’s well-known suspicious character may expose 
again Louis Philippe and the French, and renew the scenes of 1813, 
when he was one of the most influential actors against Napoleon. Who 
will, who can, be his guarantee? What man among the present mem- 
bers of the ministry is able to penetrate his dark and winding policy? 
Is it the Doctrinaire Guizot, or Thiers, or the haughty Soult, the most 
submissive of courtiers—every instant afraid to lose his lucrative minis- 
try? Talleyrand has, besides, a large amount of his immense (per fas et 
nefas acquired) wealth in the English funds; a fact known but by few. 
There is not the least doubt that he directs, in many points, the actions 
of Louis Philippe and his wicked cabinet. 

What have been the fatal consequences of his negotiations, of his se- 
cret advices? The French ministers answer: “ His negotiations, and 
their system of non-intervention, have preserved peace to the world.” 
We would say, “ The negotiations and the protocols of the five pow- 
ers sent from London to rule over other countries, entire strangers to 
them, have destroyed the constitutional liberties of Europe, and formed 
one of these political farces, of which we have had so many striking ex- 
amples since the existence of an alliance—the scourge of mankind. 
Talleyrand has been one of the instruments of the humiliation of Louis 
Philippe, which may cause his ruin, and the destruction of freedom and 
liberty in France and in Europe. Common sense would have taught 
him, that these efernal protocols were in direct opposition with the revo- 
lution of July, and his ridiculous system of non-intervention, in virtue of 
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which he pledged his word to interfere in no way, in no manner, in the in- 
terior administration of any foreign country. How consequential has he 
been in regard to Belgium and Holland! Past events speak volumes ! 

Common sense would have taught him also, that he and England 
could have never gained the majority of votes, where Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia complete these protocolling five powers. The fatal con- 
sequences of these conferences have given to these three autocrats new 
pretences to rivet stronger fetters to France, Germany, Poland, Italy, and 
to all the countries of Europe, struggling for freedom and a liberal con- 
stitution. Portugal, Spain, and Greece, are the victims of this perni- 
cious policy ; and the English and French cabinets have been compelled 
to yield to this majority. Ifthey were to dissent, a general war must 
follow throughout Europe. This latter event would have, undoubtedly, 
the happiest results upon the liberties of the world, and a new era would 
shine, if France and England, strongly united, and sword in hand, would 
march against these oppressors of mankind. 

But Talleyrand was there, as he was at the shameful Congress at Vi- 
enna in 1814; the nations remain slaves, and Louis Philippe with France 
have been gratuitously humiliated. 

And what will now be the situation of France in case of war? The 
crooked diplomacy of Talleyrand by these protocols in London, and 
that of the French government in general, has left sufficient time to Rus- 
sia to crush the Poles, to weaken the Porte, to augment her land and 
sea forces, and by this, to free herself from being attacked, and to find 
the means of employing all her combined forces against France, or any 
other power which would declare war against her. Austria has gained, 
physically and morally. Her army is organized, well armed, drilled, and 
disciplined ; the troubles in Italy have subsided. But Austria has gain- 
ed morally much more: the vacillating principles of the French govern- 
ment, which, in the beginning, had clandestinely encouraged these Ita- 
lian insurrections, by promising formally, “ she would not suffer any fo- 
reign power to interfere, by the well-known declaration of non-interven- 
tion,” had produced, undoubtedly, the greatest influence upon the minds 
of the Italian patriots. What was their dismay, when they saw a power- 
ful Austrian army marching against them, when they heard that the 
French government had forbidden the Italian patriots, who had resided in 
France, to assemble on the French borders of Italy, and forced them to 
return into the interior. Their indignation was still more excited when 
they saw their best friends condemned to ignominious death, to dungeons, 
and barbarous punishments, by Austrian stipendiaries, upon a territory 
not subject to her dominions. The wretched wickedness of the French 
government contented itself in fighting with quills and paper cartridges, 
whilst Austria employed fire and sword, and answered, haughtily, “ that 
it recognized no right in France to meddle with what the Austrian go- 
vernment should decide or attempt with regard to Italy!” This wicked- 
ness, this duplicity in the French cabinet, and a well-timed lenity of the 
Austrian government, which acted openly and with vigor, has gained 
many thousand friends to the latter, whilst the French ministry is gene- 
rally despised. 
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Prussia and Germany are put in a warlike position; Mentz, well for- 
tified and provided, has a garrison of 25,000 men; the borders of the 
Rhine and its fortresses are all put in good and strong defence; the 
king of Holland, with a powerful army and a full treasury, is ready to 
invade Belgium; this beautiful province, with its new king and its in- 
terior dissentions, with its four millions of inhabitants and twelve forti- 
fied places, full of distrust of having been sold to an English vassal, and 
despising now the Machiavelian principles of the French cabinet, is lost 
to France, as well as Poland, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; none 
of their patriotic inhabitants have any confidence in the citizen king, in 
M. de Talleyrand, or in the French jesuitical or doctrinaire ministry. 

France stands now entirely insolated and open to any invasion. Eng- 
land, if even ready in assisting France,—of which I doubt much—Eng- 
land is unable to take a powerful and active part in this war. Her 
finances, her interior divisions, the troubles in Ireland, the revolutionary 
spirit of its inhabitants, give her ample labor to perform at home. And 
so it happens, that whilst these French worthies dream of peace and a 
general disarming, the three autocrats, and their faithful allies in Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal, have had sufficient time to prepare every thing, 
and to give a death-blow to every liberal and constitutional government. 

These are the fatal consequences of Talleyrand’s principles of go- 
vernment. He remains always prudently behind the curtain; and I 
should not be at all surprised to see him abandoning Louis Philippe, and 
sailing towards Henry V. and his legitimacy, if wind and weather permits ! 


STANZAS. 


Tov little star, that, in yon purple cloud, 
Hang’st, like a dew-drop in a violet bed,— 
First gem of evening, glittering ’mid the shroud, 
*Neath whose dark folds the day lies cold and dead! 
As thro’ my tears my soul looks up at thee, 
Loathing the clayey chains that bind it here, 
There comes a fearful thought, that misery 
Perhaps is found e’en in thy distant sphere. 


Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin, 
The heritage of death, disease, decay— 
A wilderness like that we wander in, 
Where all things fairest soonest pass away ? 
And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 
O’er which Affection, weeping, bows her head,— 
Where Hope’s bright wings i the dark dust are furl’d, 
And living hearts lie buried with the dead? 


Perchance they do not die that dwell in thee ; 
Perchance their’s is a darker doom than our’s : 
Unmeasured toil, and endless misery, 
And striving that hath neither days nor hours ! 
Horrible dream! Oh dark and dismal path, 
Where [ now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 
Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive me! 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave,— 
Give me my birth-right—give the grave—the grave ! 
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A REMINISCENCE: 


OR, "TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE. 





“ Thou art most rich, being poor— 
Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, despised.” LEAR. 


Many of the older inhabitants of a quiet and beautiful village in the 
interior of the state of New-York, and of a flourishing town on the banks 
of the Ohio river, will recognize in the following sketch a history with 
which they have long been, in part, familiar. The writer is confident, 
however, that to the great majority of his readers, the details embraced 
will not be devoid of novelty or of interest—and even to those who have 
heard the main incidents, it is hoped they may not prove altogether un- 
attractive. 

Few who have made the fashionable tour to the Falls of Niagara, or 
who have traversed, on any purpose of business or of pleasure, the west- 
ern section of the great state of New-York, but have paused, as they 
reached the top of the long but gradual ascent to the brow of the hill 
which looks abruptly down from the east upon the lovely village of G . 
While the coach-horses are breathing a moment from their long struggle, 
ihe lover of Nature surveys with admiration and delight the scene of 
beauty that lies spread out before him. At his feet, gleaming in the sun, 
among clumps of the richest shade-trees, spreads out the little town it- 
self, with its neat white dwellings, and pretty churches, with their spa- 
cious gardens, and graceful spires. The green meadows and fields 
stretching away to the north, seem of a velvet softness—and the river, 
winding its course through the diversified landscape, like a broad belt of 
silver, apparently loses itself in a grove of forest-trees, which hides the 
base of a long range of blue hills, rising faintly defined in the hazy dis- 
tance. 

A stranger, gazing upon this delightful spot—slumbering upon the bo- 
som of a valley, unrivalled in picturesque beauty—seemingly the very 
nestling-place of happiness and peace—would find it difficult to persuade 
himself that it ever had been the theatre of sorrow—a scene of anguish 
and distress—of bad passions and evil deeds. 

As the traveller passes over the white wood-bridge which crosses the 
river at the foot of the hill, he will remark on the right two antiquated 
dwellings, at the distance of some two hundred yards apart. In sum- 
mer, the one nearest the river—a low building, of a faded peach-blos- 
som color—is half hid among the vines which have been trained against 
the gable-end, and which, overrunning the roof, hang in festoons and 
pendulous masses from the eaves. ‘The other is built in the ancient 
Dutch mode, with a high, steep gambrel-roof, and dormer-windows look- 
ing out below the first joint. 

In these dwellings, many years ago, resided two families, of the names 
of Everts and Jervis. Except in times of high political excitement, the 
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intercourse between the heads of the two mansions was cordial and kind. 
For although they were of opposite political sentiments, they seldom 
broached matters upon which they were likely to differ—and thus there 
were but two or three weeks in the year, and those immediately preced- 
ing a general election, wherein they were not upon the best terms with 
each other. And even these periodical seasons of party fermentation— 
when old prejudices are revived, and names, about which so many ac- 
tive partizans know nothing and care as little, are bandied about as fa- 
miliarly as household words—had no effect upon the younger members 
of the families of the yearly antagonist politicians. The friendships 
which had been formed in childhood, and ripened into strong attachment, 
in the constant intercourse of more matured youth, received no check, 
and suffered no diminution, how strong soever all storms of politics 
might rage. 

Walter Everts was termed a “close and prudent man.” Having ob- 
tained the comfortable fortune which he possessed, by dint of persever- 
ing industry and economy, and having risen from absolute poverty to 
comparative wealth, he very naturally held it in great reverence—inso- 
much that it was currently alleged against him, that, instead of expand- 
ing, his heart had contracted with his success. His wife, a warm and 
generous-hearted lady, died early in years, in child-bed, leaving an infant 
boy, and a daughter aged fourteen years; and he had been single only 
eight months, when he wedded his house-keeper, a maiden lady of un- 
amiable disposition, and of a person and deportment far from prepos- 
sessing—who, through consummate hypocrisy, and a rigidness of econo- 
my in harmony with her native meanness of spirit, had ingratiated her- 
self into his favor. By this marriage he was made the father of two 
other children—pledges which his lady deemed sufficient justification of 
any unnatural act, and ample excuses for any charge of indifference to, 
or neglect of, his earlier offspring. Certain it is, she was now lord of 
the ascendant, and ruled over her household with a high hand. 

Mr. Jervis, his neighbor, was a man of noble and generous nature. 
His education was much superior to that of Everts, and his estate was 
in all respects equal to his. He knew the weakness of his neighbor— 
but with that true charity which “ thinketh no evil, and is not puffed up,” 
he sought out the more favorable points in his character, overlooking 
those less amiable and honorable to humanity. He had chosen a wife 
whose disposition and spirit assimilated with his own—and it need not, 
therefore, be added, that in their family—which consisted but of them- 
selves and an only son—there reigned the perfection of domestic fe- 
licity. 

it was not unnatural that Epwarp Jervis should be the earthly idol 
of his parents. It would have been natural, too, had this fondness tend- 
ed to his injury—for every wish of his young fancy was gratified, and 
almost anticipated. But he was of a sedate and man-like demeanor, 
even in his youngest days. He possessed a firm and brilliant intellect, 
and when but eighteen years of age, was the theme of admiring dis- 
course among old and young, who frequented that grand mart of intel- 
lectual exertion, the Village Debating Society. It may be reasonably 
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imagined, however, that among the younger portion of his audience, his 
finely-formed person, and the pensive cast of his handsome features, did 
not detract from the profusion or freshness of the laurels which he won. 
He was a general favorite—yet the esteem in which he was held, en- 
gendered in him no high and ridiculous ideas of personal importance. 
He was amiable, and open as the day. The village had for many months, 
by common consent, settled the question of a reciprocal attachment be- 
tween him, and Julia, the eldest daughter of Walter Everts ; and conse- 
quently there was no ground-work upon which to build the common vil- 
lage gossip, that usually consigns some half a score of blooming belles 
to a young unmarried favorite. 

There was good authority for the report which thus silenced the busy 
tongue of idle Speculation and Rumor. Juria Everts had grown up 
by his side, an intimate companion from their very infancy. When she 
was suddenly robbed of her dearest earthly friend, in the death of her 
mother, her young heart seemed to yearn for some one upon whom she 
might bestow a portion of that deep and fervent affection which she in- 
herited from her departed parent. Her father, it is true, loved her ; and 
she returned his parental regard with the feeling of a dutiful child. But 
his was not like that affection which wells up from the pure and exhaust- 
less fountain of the maternal heart. 

It would have been no easy matter for these young persons to desig- 
nate the period when their mutual attachment commenced. Did it have 
its origin, when, in winter, while mere children, they trudged home from 
the village school together, with their little gay-mittened hands clasped 
fondly in each other? Was it when, somewhat later in childhood, they 
wandered in summer, far off into the meadow, over the white bridge, 
and amid the singing of birds, gathered strawberries in their school- 
baskets, under the shadow of the hill, in the coolness of the morning? 
Was it at the close of the religious service of a week-day or Sabbath 
evening, when their hearts beat audibly, and their hands trembled like 
aspens, as the request to bear each other company home was tendered 
and accepted? Was it when an infant brother—who had been removed 
from life ere he had tasted its bitter waters—lay in his coffin, and his sis- 
ter watched by his beautiful corpse all night, with her head resting upon 
the bosom of the tried companion by her side? Or was it when his low 
voice of consolation was heard, with a kind of melancholy joy, while the 
solemn night-wind moaned through the vines without, as they crept, in 
summer luxuriance, around the opened window? It mattered little when 
the germs of affection were sown. It was enough for the lovers to know 
that the electric chain had been struck, and that their hearts were forever 
united. 

I have said that Mr. Jervis, the elder, was of a generous spirit. He 
had removed from one of the Eastern States, with a handsome fortune, 
inherited from his father. Ever ready to render assistance to the needy, 
he had already, by repeated largesses, made formidable inroads upon his 
estate. It seemed to be taken for granted that none who claimed to 
have been overtaken by misfortune, and who applied to Mr. Jervis for 
relief, could come empty-handed away. An event, however, soon oc- 
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curred, which put a period to his deeds of benevolence. Becoming se- 
curity in a large amount for a mercantile friend in the village, who soon 
after became a bankrupt, his entire means passed from his own into the 
hands of those whom he had unthinkingly made his creditors. 

Young Jervis had at this time completed his studies in the law, in the 
office of a neighboring counsellor, and bade fair to become, at no dis- 
tant day, an eminent light in his profession. His father’s sudden poverty 
fell heavily upon his heart. It was a shock too great for his mother, 
whose health had for nearly a year been fast declining. She sank under 
the dispensation. And from the moment that her sorrowing husband re- 
turned from following the remains of his long-beloved companion to the 
grave, he never smiled again. All the sweet and tender impulses which 
conjugal affection had awakened in his aged bosom, were gone ; and his 
hours were passed in looking wistfully back to the brightness of the past, 
and onward to the darkness which curtained the future. 

Never were more conspicuously displayed the purity and worth of his 
son, than in this hour of affliction. He saw that his father’s acquaint- 
ance had become estranged from him, and that his familiar friends had 
forgotten him. He had not before learned that it was the way of the 
world. He had not, until now, lived long enough to see so practical an 
illustration of that golden adage, “ Prosperity gains friends, but Adver- 
sity tries them.” 

* Bachelor Devoe,” as he was called, was by far the richest man in 
the village. He had inherited his wealth from a miserly father, who, 
dying,. had left him heir to all his estate. He had not a relation in the 
wide world to dispute its possession with him. With all his wealth, how- 
ever, he was proverbially illiberal. He exacted usury upon usury when- 
ever chance enabled him to take advantage of pecuniary distress. There 
were scheming mothers who thought highly of his “ provident spirit” — 
but few were the daughters who regarded hinr with like favor. 

Young Jervis’s sensitive heart was keenly alive to the approaching 
destitution of his remaining parent. After much painful repugnance, 
he resolved to apply to Devoe for aid in his behalf. To his surprise, 
he found him ready to advance the amount which he required—only 
binding him to its re-payment at no distant period, upon demand, and 
without interest. He returned home, rejoicing at his success, and over- 
flowing with gratitude to the traduced capitalist. He little thought, when, 
on the succeeding evening, he dwelt upon the kindness of the act to 
Julia Everts, how deeply laid was the scheme upon which that loan was 
based. He had occasionally encountered Devoe, of an evening, at her 
father’s house ; and the kind regard which he manifested to the family, 
and towards Julia in particular, was not the least incentive to the appli- 
cation which he had made. 

But the frequent visits of Devoe to the mansion of Everts were not 
those of a friendly neighbor, merely. Encouraged by the hints of the 
selfish step-mother, and the well-known avaricious spirit of her father, 
he had set himself seriously at work to win the hand of Miss Everts— 
whether her heart ever became his, or no, was altogether a minor con- 
sideration. ‘To this darling idea was Jervis indebted for the apparent 
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kindness that Devoe had rendered him. The true state of the case, 
however, was not long concealed from his observation. 

Calling an evening or two after this occurrence, he was ushered into 
the parlor. He was surprised to find it vacant. He had been.seated 
but a moment, when the lady of the house entered, and bidding him a 
cold and formal “Good evening,” observed that Julia was indisposed, 
and declined seeing him. ‘ Her father, who is in her apartment,” she 
added, “ will be down in a moment, and desires to speak with you.” So 
saying, she swept out of the room with a stately air, and a toss of the 
head, indicating that spurious dignity, so perceptible in those who are 
suddenly elevated above their former inferior station and habits. 

As she retired, Jervis heard her voice in high clamor at the foot of 
the stairs, down which, a moment before, he had heard footsteps de- 
scending. He distinctly recognized, at the close of her voluble dis- 
course, the imperative ejaculation: “ Yes! make an end of it Now. 
Settle the matter at once, and dissolve all intercourse with the beggars !”” 

The words had scarcely fallen upon his ear, before the door was open- 
ed and Mr. Everts entered. His eye was restless and agitated, and his 
face was flushed, as if with great mental excitement. He answered 
Jervis’s eager inquiries after his daughter’s health with frigid indiffer- 
ence. He at first affected resentment at the political opposition of his 
father and himself, to a relative who was the candidate for an important 
station at an election then pending. Having thus prefaced his purpose 
with a subterfuge, he avowed his determined opposition to all future in- 
tercourse with his daughter. ‘“ Both himself and wife,” he said, “ were 
unanimous in the belief, that it would be manifest injustice to Miss Everts 
and her family, to countenance an alliance which late circumstances 
must render so injurious and unequal.” 

Jervis endeavored to expostulate—but in vain. He was cut short by 
the intelligence, that “all the arguments which he could advance would 
be useless—that his daughter would never give herself away in mar- 
riage in direct opposition to the will of both her parents—and that her 
hand was intended for another.” Some further conversation ensued, 
interrupted by many impatient hints; and in the end Jervis was literal- 
ly bowed out of the apartment, and the door closed violently in his face. 

The reader can imagine with what emotions he retired to his bereaved 
home, and the society of his afflicted, bed-ridden father, who, with the 
company and attendance of a single faithful domestic; was lying ill of a 
fever. He sought his bed, but not to sleep. If there was a shadow of 
consolation and hope in that memorable night, it was in the belief, that 
the affection of Julia Everts could never be alienated from him through 
the selfish influences of her parents. ‘There was balm in the thought, 
and he arose with the firm resolve, to gather from her own lips, if it must 
needs be, his sentence of rejection. 

For nearly a week his efforts to this end were utterly fruitless. He 
was admitted, indeed, at the mansion of her father; but he saw no one 
save the maid, whose reply to his questions was invariably the same : 
‘Miss Julia was very ill—and her mistress forbade her to see company, 
even for a moment.” To add to Jervis’s distress, he was now continu- 
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ally harassed by demands from Devoe—the time appointed for the re- 
payment of his loan having some time since expired. He knew not 
where to apply for relief. ‘To sum up all, his father still lay upon a bed 
of pain and languishing—and his bosom was torn with the apprehension 
that he must soon be thrown, an orphan, upon a callous world. 

His fears were but too true. Another week did not elapse, before he 
followed the remains of his father to their last resting-place—and, with 
a numerous concourse of the villagers, who sighed as they remembered 
his goodness, turned away with a subdued and almost broken spirit 
from the church-yard, and left him, sleeping, never to waken again, upon 
the cares and sorrows of earthly existence. 

Bitter as had been the late events of his life, the unhappy sufferer had 
not yet been fully tried in the furnace of affliction. He now heard from 
various sources, the prevalent rumor, that Devoe was the accepted suit- 
or of Julia Everts, and especially favored in his addresses, by both her 
parents. Happily, it was in the state of agonizing suspense which this 
intelligence caused,—when “ nothing could touch him further ”—that he 
was arrested at the suit of Devoe, and conveyed—for that relic of bar- 
barism, Imprisonment for Debt, was then in vogue—to the county jail, 
and confined in the debtor’s prison. 

Doubtless the reader is ready to ask, “ Where were his friends? Why 
came they not to the relief of his misfortunes?” It is a query which [ 
cannot answer. But I can propound others, which may be taken col- 
laterally as a reply. Why is it, that while rich, the hands of the rich are 
open to each other? Why is it, that, too often, when Adversity comes 
to the one, the hand of the other is closed, and his heart steeled? Why 
is it, that even the humble—those, it may be, who have flattered his pride 
and partaken of his bounty—look at his fall below even their pecuniary 
level, with a feeling of secret satisfaction? It may be said, that these 
are cynical queries, preferred by one disposed to look with ungracious 
eyes upon the world. Be it so. But I appeal to the candid reader, if 
such things have not fallen—aye, and often, too—under his own obser- 
vation. 

It was the close of a blustering day in March. The sun had gone 
down, an orb of blood, behind the distant range of hills, and the stars 
began to glimmer through the bars of his prison window. Jervis had 
sunk into a painful reverie, and was gazing listlessly at the decaying 
brands in the narrow fire-place, when he fancied he heard a voice pro- 
nounce his name. He listened, but caught no sound, save the fitful 
sobbing of the gusts without. He relapsed again into melancholy mu- 
sing: but anon he heard—and this time he could not be deceived—* Mr. 
Jervis !—Mr. Jervis!” He rose cautiously, and advanced to the win- 
dow. Placing his tottering chair against the wall, he gained its embra- 
sure, and raising its heavy frame, and pressing his forehead against the 
grates, he could observe the dim outline of a human figure, in the deep- 
er shadow of the building. 

* Who calls?” he inquired, eagerly, in a voice scarcely above a whis- 
per. “It’s meself,” replied a female voice, in the same suppressed tone : 
“it’s meself—Betty—and I’ve a letter for you, from Miss Julia—if I 
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could but get it tye. Bad luck to the jailer-man, that wouldn’t hand it 
to ye, like a jintleman. Och! but I have it,” added she; and in a mo- 
ment her Irish readiness had espied out a way. She had stumbled upon 
a withered sunflower-stalk, left by some urchin in the court-yard, and in 
the split at the end, she placed the billet, and raised it to the opened win- 
dow. 

“ There’s a bit paper in it, for an answer,” said the faithful girl, “ and 
it’s like I’ll be after wakin’ ye early for it the morn.” 

Having accomplished her errand, she drew her hood over her face, 
and made the best of her way back to her mistress. 

Jervis’s first impression, upon opening the letter, was, that some un- 
feeling wretch had essayed to add to his suffering—for it was penned in 
an unknown and an uncouth hand. But as he perused it, all doubt and 
sorrow passed from his heart, like clouds from the risen sun—and when 
he had concluded it, he paced his prison apartment, happier than the 
king upon his throne. 

The original letter is too long for insertion here. Moreover, to the 
greater part of readers, in this work-day world, such things seem senti- 
mental and mawkish. It may suffice to say, therefore, that it narrated 
the violent opposition of her parents—their prohibition of all future in- 
tercourse between them—and their encouragement of the advances of 
his hated rival. ‘These reverses in her dearest hopes, had thrown her 
into a fever, during which she had suffered temporary alienation of mind. 
She had partly recovered ; when she accidentally learned from her maid 
the story of his arrest and imprisonment. She concluded with fervent 
declarations of unabated attachment, and unaltered purpose. Too fee- 
ble herself to grasp a pen, she had employed her maid as an amanuensis. 
The jailer, she did not doubt, had received orders to obstruct all written 
communication with the prisoner, and she had therefore enclosed mate- 
rials for a response, for which Betty would call early in the morning, be- 
fore the jailer or his family were stirring. 

The letter was signed in the trembling characters of the devoted 
prompter. The reader can scarcely be expected to appreciate the ec- 
stasy with which Jervis perused and re-perused the fond record. He pen- 


cilled a reply, and folded up within it sentiments burning from a heart, 
which was 


——__——_—_——“‘ full of a sense_of love, 
Likest, of all things, to heaven above.” 

Before retiring to his coarse couch, he took up a thumbed and dingy 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, which lay upon the rough table of his apart- 
ment. Turning over the leaves, his eye accidentally rested upon that 
beautiful exclamation of Ruth, the lovely Moabitish damsel: “ Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee—for whither 
thou goest, I will go—where thou lodgest, I will lodge—thy people shall 
be my people, and thy Gop my Gop. Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried. The Lorn do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but Death part thee and me.” 


He lay for a long time without desire of sleep, ‘“‘ watching above the 
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large amount of hope” which had been awakened within him. The 
gray dawn had just began to render indistinctly visible the objects in his 
apartment, when the expected voice of Betty called him to the window. 
He dropped the little parcel which he had borne in his hand all night, 
into the up-held apron of the domestic, who, assuring him that “ her 
mistress was much better the morn,” flew back to her with the smuggled 
epistle, with the generous joy of a true Irish heart, at having been ena- 
bled to do a kind action for one whom she loved. 

For ten or twelve days after the occurrence of the incidents which 
we have related, Jervis endured with resignation and cheerfulness the 
solitude of his confinement—not the less, doubtless, that it was enliven- 
ed by the daily transmission, through the hands of the faithful Betty, of 
brief but affectionate communications from Miss Everts, who had now 
entirely recovered. Now and then, during the day, his friends would 
reconnoitre him through the iron-bound aperture in the heavy door of 
his apartment. But with none would he hold converse, and he was soon 
unmolested. 

He had waited impatiently, one evening, long after night-fall, for the 
grateful sound under his window. It came at last, however, and the 
welcome epistle which it always heralded. He opened the present with 
unusual emotion. It contained the refusal or acceptance of a proposal, 
which sat near his heart. The letters which he had previously received 
had been penned by stealth. They had dwelt upon the assiduity with 
which the suit of Devoe continued to be pressed, and the enforcement 
which: it received from the unceasing solicitations of her parents. In 
his last reply, he had avowed his determination to escape from the jail 
—an object which he believed himself capable to effect—and implored 
her to fly with him from a cruel persecution. 

His hopes were not unrealized. Miss Everts declared her willing- 
ness to “ follow him whithersoever he would.” Through the aid of Betty, 
and her young Irish lover, she would arrange, she said, all the necessary 
preparations for the proposed departure, whenever he himself could 
bring about a very important part of the project—namely, his escape 
from confinement. He returned answer, that during the following day, 
he would secure the means of his subsequent liberation from the walls 
of his prison. 

As soon as evening came, therefore, on the following day, Jervis be- 
gan to make arrangements to put his.resolution into practice. He had 
discovered in his apartment, the day before, a pointed fragment of iron. 
This, with great toil, he heated to a burning heat, in the little fire which 
was permitted him, and proceeded to burn out the strong wood-work 
which secured the ends of the iron bars of his window. He had ac- 
complished their removal, and re-placed them as before, to avoid detec- 
tion, just as day-light began to streak the East. He announced his suc- 
cess to Julia, by her maid, who was waiting for her accustomed packet, 
under the window. 

The long-looked for period at length arrived. Jervis’s heart bound- 
ed within him, as he saw the distant mountains melt into indistinctness 
in the gathering twilight, and the broad expanse of the river, growing 
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dim, as Night descended upon the scene. As for the other party in the 
interesting step about to be taken, she too was happy, and prepared. A 
carriage was in readiness at about half a mile’s distance from the vil- 
lage, and the swain who aspired to the honest heart and hand of Betty 
M‘Carty, was impatiently waiting to evince, by his shrewdness and cau- 
tion in the important matter before him, the risks he was willing to run, 
to secure the favorable regard of such a prize. 

Jervis was preparing to depart. He had just stepped from the em- 
brasure of the window, whither he had gone to reconnoitre the court- 
yard below, to ascertain whether the coast was clear, when the jailer 
drew back the clanking chain and bolt which secured the door, and en- 
tered the room. 

“ Did you hear a d 
first interrogatory. 

“TI heard no noise,” replied Jervis, with a quickened pulse,—the 
thought for the first time occurring to him, that he might not, in the ar- 
dor of his operations, have used sufficient caution. “ 1 heard no noise,” 
he repeated, “save the wind forcing its way between the rattling win- 
dows.” 

“ Well, I thought so,” replied the jailer—* but my wife heard it, and 
she believes there is an escape scheme on foot, and she hasn’t had it 
out of her head the whole day. But I doubt it. He must be a second 
Sampson who could force a passage from these snug apartments.” 

So saying, with a complacent smile at his small witticism, he approach- 
ed the window, and grasping the two lower bars of the grates, with an 
approving “ Yes, yes!—hard work!”—he gave a violent trial of their 
strength and security. 

But they yielded not to his strong, firm grasp. He had luckily seiz- 
ed the only two which had been left unremoved—and although the others 
rattled in their sockets with a noise so distinct as to impress itself upon 
the ear of Jervis, like the sentence of a judge upon the acute senses of 
a condemned criminal, yet the jail-keeper heard it not. As he passed 
out, he observed, with a sneer : 

“It’s all a dream of my wife’s. The wind must have turned her silly 
head. Good night!” 

Jervis lost no time in establishing the truth of the prediction of the 
jailer’s lady. Ina half an hour after that worthy had retired, with the 
bolts and chains clanging after him, at the different doors in the hall, 
Jervis was in the arms of his devoted girl The two domestics who 
stood gazing at their transports, did so doubtless with not the less inter- 
est, that at the moment a fellow feeling swelled their own bosoms. 

Every thing had been well arranged for the elopement. Julia left 
upon her dressing-table, a letter directed to her father, stating the urgent 
cause, and imploring his forgiveness for the step she had taken. It said 
nothing, however, of the proposed destination of the fugitives. When 
the raving step-mother, the wild staring father, and the vexed and disap- 
pointed Devoe, heard from the lips of Miss Betty in the morning, “ that 
Miss Julia had gone, and taken all her clothes, and hadn’t even left the 
lilac-colored silk dress that she had promised her,” such a scene of con- 
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fusion ensued, as has not been witnessed since the days of Tom 
Jones. Betty took it upon herself to believe, “that Miss Julia had 
gone to her uncle’s, in Massachusetts, she had so often talked about it 
—and only two days before, she had said she wished Mr. Edward could 
go with her.” And, as a climax of consoling information, she added— 
“ and Hannah Barnes has just told me that he has got out of limbo, and 
shown a clane pair o’ heels.” 

Grasping eagerly at this clue, Everts and his intended son-in-law 
started in hot pursuit; and as the false scent was favored by the actual 
journeying of a carriage in that direction, in some haste, the evening 
before, four days elapsed before the disconsolate seekers returned from 
their unsuccessful chase. 

In the mean time, Jervis and his companion journeyed rapidly to- 
wards a lovely town—now a great and growing city—on the banks of the 
Ohio river, where an uncle—like his own departed father, a generous, 
pure-hearted man,—resided. They travelled as brother and sister. They 
were received every where on their journey, with that respect and admi- 
ration which liberality, youth, and beauty can always command. When 
they reached their place of destination, Jervis opened, without reserve, 
the history of the sufferings through which he had passed—and the pro- 
gress and fervor of the attachment between himself, and the beautiful 
and affectionate being at his side. 

His uncle’s heart was won in a moment. He received the future 
bride at once into his family, where she soon became a much loved fa- 
vorite of his wife and daughters. He was a counsellor of distinguished 
eminence in the town—and was not long in perceiving, that his nephew 
possessed the requisites of an able and sound advocate. He therefore 
blended his interests with his own, by uniting him with himself in a legal 
partnership. 

In the new and growing section which he had chosen, young Jervis 
soon acquired a wide reputation, and a liberal fortune. A year after 
their marriage, Jutia JERvis—* a happy wife, and happier mother now,” 
—penned a long letter to her father, in which she imparted all these gra- 
tifying items of intelligence. She received in return the old gentleman’s 
pardon. Her step-mother refused to render her benediction. She could 
neither forget nor forgive such undutiful conduct. Betty had been dis- 
charged soon after they had left the village. “The jade had married a 
handsome Irish servant, a spark whom Julia must remember”—and, it 
was added, “what was more surprising, he had saved enough of his 
wages, to purchase the mansion of old Mr. Everts, and his buxom com- 
panion now put on lofty airs whenever she encountered his wife.” 
There was no mystery in all this to his daughter. 

There was no part of the letter of his father-in-law, however, which 
afforded Jervis more satisfaction, than the evidently reluctant paragraph, 
which spake of his former disinterested friend, Devoe. He had reaped 
the just reward of his avarice, and meanness of spirit. He had wedded, 
a few months before, under the expectation of thereby obtaining an im- 
mense addition to his wealth, a dashing lady, of uncertain age, from the 
city. He was soon made to feel the truth of that sterling adage: “ All 
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is not gold that glitters.” Her riches suddenly illustrated the prediction 
of Holy Writ—* they took to themselves wings and flew away.” Devoe 
detested all works of sentiment—indeed, he had a deadly aversion to all 
books whatever, except his account-books. To add to his vexation, 
his better half was, on the other hand, a walking library of all sickly 
novels. She was, in brief, a most * benign cerulean of the second sex,” 
—that monster to matter-of-fact men—a genuine Blue! He had caught 
a Tartar, and he felt it. Some unamiable differences had arisen between 
them, and he had applied for a divorce. But the considerate Legisla- 
ture did not deem it expedient. It might become a bad precedent. Like 
Hamlet, therefore, he deemed it “best to bear the ills he had”—the 
more, because he could not well avoid it. It was, doubtless, also, some 
little consolation, to reflect, that they were of his own seeking. 

‘These facts might close this sketch—but the compiler chooses to add, 
that Mr. Jervis is blest in the society of a fond and admired wife, and 
three lovely children, who inherit both their mother’s virtues and her 
beauty—that he has filled several most important stations in the state 
to which his legal attainments and industry have contributed high honor 
—and that he has accumulated a princely fortune, which he dispenses, 
with liberality, to the needy and the destitute. And when, in the plain 
but homely chirography of Betty O’ Neil, his good lady receives intelli- 
gence of the progress of affairs in their native village, he gazes over her 
shoulder, as the little blossoms gather around the maternal knee, and 
recalls vividly to mind the enraptured moment when those uncouth cha- 
racters first met his eye, in the gloom of a prison, dictated by the faith- 
ful friend, who is still the cynosure of his heart--the sun-light of his 
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being. 


THE LAST WISH. 


It is related in the Biography of Wilson, the Ornithologist, that he expressed a wish, when con- 
versing upon the subject of death, that when he died, he might be buried where the birds should 
come and sing over his grave. 


In the wild forest-shade, 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pinc, 
Or old elm, festooned with the gadding vine, 
Let me be laid: 
In this dim, lonely grot, 
No foot, intrusive, will disturb my dust ; 
But o’er me, songs of the wild birds shall burst— 
Cheering the spot! 


Not amidst charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mould— 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones : 
But let the dewy rose, 
The snow-drop and the violet lend perfume, 
Above the spot, where, in my grassy tomb, 
I take repose, 
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- Year after year, 

Within the silver birch tree o’er me hung, 

The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 

And the red robin, the green boughs among, 
Shall build her dwelling near : 

And ever, at the purple dawning of the day, 

The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 

And the shrill quail, when eve grows dim and gray, 
Shall pipe her hymn of love. 


The black-bird and the thrush, 
And golden oriole, shall flit around, 
And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 
The forest’s solemn hush. 
Birds from the distant sea, 
Shall sometimes thither flock, on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me! McL. 
Boston, May, 1834. 


A PEEP AT WASHINGTON: 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 
“I come to fetch you to the capitol.” Jutivs Czsar. 


UnpovustTeD ty, the point to which all eyes are turned, during a cer- 
tain portion of the year, is the city of Washington. The big guns of the 
nation are there—and there we have batteries of eloquence, and orato- 
rical thunder, and, in these high times, flashes of lightning. I came, 
this session, to take a survey of the war-ground—to look at the generals, 
and the colonels, the sergeants, and the corporals, the dram-majors and 
the fifers. ad 

I was dropped at Gadsby’s. It was yet morning—and the flags, with 
their stars, were waving over both wings of the majestic capitol, indi- 
cating that Congress was now under full way. I ascended the hill, 
whence proceed so much noise, and smoke, and confusion, and law. 
My heart beat high at the prospect of beholding the assembled wis- 
dom of the nation: and I did not long pause to look at the magnificent 
grounds around the capitol—the strong-built terrace—nor the naval 
monument, floating, as it were, in an artificial reservoir, supplied by an 
ever-running fountain. I hurried, out of breath, up the steeps of stairs, 
threaded the corridors and rocky mazes, until I found myself under the 
canopy of the huge dome that arches the rotunda. Every foot-fall 
echoed and re-echoed, and each whisper reverberated, from a thousand 
quarters. The groups peeping at this thing and that—the sculpture in 
the niches of the walls—and the paintings that half encircled the area, 
detained my eye but a moment—for my cicerone hurried me on, amid 
mazes and galleries yet more confined, until I found myself overlooki 
the Representatives of the Nation. I was in the Ladies’ Gallery, amid 
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a sea of tossing heads-—among belles from the sunny south, with their 
sallow faces, and the blooming girls of the Northern and Middle States : 
some bleached by the fogs of New England—such as prevail at New- 
port, Rhode Island, and along the coast of Maine—and others, grown 
pale amid the swamps of Georgia and the Carolinas, but making up in 
spirit, life, and conversation, all that was lacking in the rosy cheek and 
lip. A long hall was before me. A portrait of Lafayette, and the flag 
of the Union were at my left—in front, a large circular gallery for “ the 
people,” supported by huge columns, of surpassing grandeur. 

* And is this,” said I, “the House of Representatives? Those men, 
there, with hats on, buzzing and chatting, whispering and laughing— 
reading newspapers, hemming and coughing—are they the law-makers 
of our twenty-four states?” A member is speaking, but nobody hears 
him: and the louder he talks, the louder the buzzing. “ Sir,” says he ; 
“ Str,” again, in a yet louder tone: “Sir .’—and now in a voice, 
like ‘the wry-necked fife.’ The Speaker pricks up and yields his ears : 
“‘ Sir—I call the attention of the House to the important fact, Pa 
this time, unless the orator is a favorite, the Speaker’s head is again 
dropped, and the yawning members, it may be, have fallen into a quiet 
sleep. I borrowed a glass—for one can see but little with unaided eyes, 
athwart the wide-extended hall—to take my peep at a few of the talked- 
of, the written-about—“ the Lions.” ‘ There,” said my cicerone, “ is 
Mr. Apams, the Ex-President, in his faded frock-coat, and white wool- 
en stockings—plodding and plodding, ever plodding. He is always 
in his seat, perpetually at work—keeping a journal, it may be, or wri- 
ting poetry in a young lady’s album—perhaps studying to ascertain 
whether Hesiod is an older poet than Homer ;—knowing every thing, 
interested in every thing—a busy spirit, clogged in cold clay; a small 
Vesuvius, with a peak of snow—with a heart of fire and a hand of ice.” 
“ And who,” I inquired, “is this other unquiet, slow, moping, head-drop- 
ping body, who seems to live by himself, and commune with himself, 
and feed on his own thoughts?” “ That is George McDurrit,” an- 
swered my cicerone. “You have hit him off to the life. When he 
opens his mouth, this noisy house is as silent as a sepulchre. _Politi- 
cal friends and foes are alike still; every whisper is hushed—every head 
erect—every eye open. You have no idea of the sensation that little 
fellow can create. He rolls out his words, and bites them off, and 
thrashes and slashes as did old Horatius Cocles, when, with his battle- 
axe, he stood upon the bridge, and with his single arm defended Rome.” 
That stout-built man, a little to the right of McDuffie, with a snowy 
head and a Roman nose, is Burces, the “ Bald Eagle of the House,” 
as he has been called—a man adroit at all sorts of weapons. He re- 
sembles one of the old soldiers; he fights on foot or on horse, with 
heavy or light arms—a battle-axe or a spear. In modern warfare, he is 
at home in the artillery or the infantry—the cavalry or the engineers : 
a broad-sword or a pistol, a kings-arm or a spade, are equally familiar 
to his hand. There is Jounson, the gallant colonel—the Indian-killer. 
He has a fine head, and a good countenance. He is writing kind things 
to his constituents. He has half a dozen messenger-boys at his side, 
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trotting at a wink, sanding his letters, folding them, or hurrying away to 
stamp them with the ‘U. S.’ seal. There is Epwarp Everett, the 
accomplished scholar, the fine writer! Indeed, you might as well throw 
the muse of History into a caravan, or put him on a * broad horn” on 
the Mississippi, with a huge pine for a rudder, and a cane-brake for a 
bundle of quills. CrocKkert, there, is a better Neptune, and holds a 
steadier trident. And when a man can grin, and fight—flog a steam- 
boat, and whip his weight in wild-cats, what is the use of reading and 
writing? There is Wayne, an accomplished man, and Wi ps, a fine 
scholar, a poet, and as civil a Georgian, too. Binney is there, a grave 
looking man—a mighty logic-chopper. But I must pause—for what a 
mass of representatives there are here! What singular samples of our 
vast country! Here sits a Tennesseean, and there a Missourian, edu- 
cated among buffaloes, and nurtured in the forest—as intimate with the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, as the cit with Broadway—who lives 
where hunters and trappers have vexed every hill, and who cares no 
more for a Pawnee than a professed beau for a bright-plumed belle. 
Here is a man from the prairies—and there another from the swamps 
and morasses, whose blood the musketoes have utterly stolen away. 
There is a sallow face from the rice-grounds, and here the flushed cheek 
from the mountains—and by his side a man from the pine grounds—the 
land of tar and turpentine. What a people we are! What a counfry is 
this of ours! How wide in extent—how rich in production—how vari- 
ous in beauty! I have asked in my travels, for the West, in the streets 
of the’ Queen of the West—a fairy city, which but as yesterday was a 
wilderness. They smiled at my inquiry, and said it was among the 
‘hoosiers’ of Indiana or ‘ the suckers’ of Illinois. Then I journeyed 
long. I crossed great rivers and broad prairies, and again I asked for 
the West. They said it was in Missouri. I arrived at its capital. They 
complained that they were “too far down east.” “ But go,” they said, 
“if you would see the West, days and days, and hundreds and hundreds 
of miles up the Missouri——farther.than from us to New England, and 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and among the Snake Indians of the Ore- 
gon, and you may find it.” It was the work of a dozen years to find 
the West, and I turned about, in despair. Indeed, I have found no bounds 
to my country. I have searched for them for months, in almost every 
clime—under the torrid sun of Louisiana, the land of the orange and the 
olive, and beneath the cold sky of Maine. I have seen the rice-planter 
gathering rich treasures from a bountiful soil, and the fisherman anchor- 
ing his little bark on the rocky island, dropping his hook as carefully as 
if the ocean were full of pearls, and not of mackerel. Ihave seen 
the mill-man, sawing wood in all variety of forms, on the farthest soil of 
New England; and I have beheld the same wood floating down the 
Savannah, or the beautiful Alabama, in the strangest metamorphoses : it 
may be, in a clock, regularly ticking off the time, or in a pail;—per- 
chance, ina button; and for aught I know, in a tasteless ham, or an 
unfragrant nutmeg! I have never been off the soil of my own country ; 
and yet I have seenthe sun go down, a ball of fire, without a moment’s 
twilight, flinging over rich, alluvial lands—blooming with magnolias and 
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orange trees—a robe of gold: and again I have stood upon the bare 
rocks of colder climes, and when the trees were pinched by the early 
frost, I have marked the same vanishing rays reflected from the leaves, 
as if a thousand birds of paradise were resting in the branches: and 
when the clouds, streaming with red, and purple, and blue,—tinged and 
tipped by the pencil of Beauty—were floating afar, like rainbows in 
motion, as if broken from their confinement—now mingling and inter- 
lacing their dyes, and glittering arches, and anon sprinkled over, and 
mellowing the whole heaven—then I have fancied that I was indeed in 
a fairy land, where the very forests danced in golden robes,——respond- 
ing to the setting sun, as the statue of the fabled Memnon gave forth its 
welcoming notes, as the rays of the morning played upon its summit. 
I have been where the dog-star rages, scattering pestilence in its train ; 
where the long moss hangs from the trees ;—where the pale faces and 
sad countenances give admonition, that this is the region of death. I 
have stood by the wide prairie, and beheld the green billows rise and 
fall, and the undulations, chequered with sun-light and shadow, chasing 
one after the other, afar over the wide expanse. And I have gone amid 
the storms of winter, over the high hill, upon the loud-cracking crust, 
amid the music of the merry sleigh-bells. And here are the Represen- 
tatives from all these regions—here in one grand council—all speaking 
one language—all impelled by one law! Oh, my Country, my Country ! 
If our destiny be always linked as one—if the same flag, with its glori- 
ous stars and stripes, is always the flag of our Union—never unfurled 
or defended but by Frsemen—then Poetry and Prophecy, stretching to 
their utmost, cannot pre-announce that destiny ! 

But to return from our digression. We have re-threaded the cork- 
screw galleries, and are in the Senate Chamber. Here is a different 
body from the one we have just left. The senators seem older than 
the representatives ; but so many of these bald seniors exchange gray 
heads for black ones, that it is difficult to determine. They sit with 
their hats off—-that looks better. They bustle about less—that is more 
agreeable, if you would hear a speaker. ‘ Show me the lions,” said I 
to my cicerone: “Where is Van Buren, where is Ciay, and WesBsTER, 
and CatHoun?” My first query was answered by pointing to the Vice 
President’s chair. I should have much to say of Mr. Van Buren; but 
they have elevated him to a high office, which, like all offices, has its 
draw-backs and its disadvantages. ‘ He cannot figure,” said my guide, 
“in debate; his mouth is shut, unless opened to say, ‘ The ayes have 
it,’ or ‘ The memorial is referred,’ or something of the like.” His man- 
ner is calm and bland, and he presides with ease and dignity. And 
there he sits, with no opportunity for display—thumping with his mallet, 
when the galleries are out of order, having occasion only to remark, now 
and then, that “ the question is so and so,” etc. The newspapers talk 
of his shrinking, cowering, blushing. This is all the veriest romance 
in the world. He lives in the senate like an embodied abstraction, He 
takes Clay’s jibes, and Webster’s ‘thrusts, as the ghost of Creuse _re- 
ceived the embraces of Aineas. He heeds them not. He leans back 
his head—piles one leg upon the other—and sits as if he were a plea- 
sant sculptured image, destined for that niche all his life. 
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That massive forehead—those prodigious eyes—those heavy shoul- 
ders—that iron-built frame, point out Wesster. How like Satan him- 
self he can look, and what a malicious smile! -He talks as if he were 
telling a plain story ; not enthusiastic, but concise and clear. His arm 
comes up, as if lifted by a spring. He speaks like one from the grave 
—so solemn and so severe. Anon the lion is aroused. What a voice! 
The sentences leap into life,—with well-timed metaphor, skilfully inter- 
woven—all perfectly wrought out. Yet Webster is a man of no imagi- 
nation. He has a well-disciplined taste; and give him a clue toa 
figure, and he will trace it out with force and beauty. 

That slender-built man, apparently about fifty years of age, in a blue 
coat, with bright buttons, a frizzly head, and an eye like a hawk, erect 
and earnest, with mouth partly open—that is Catnoun. He is not an 
orator—yet few command so much attention—none more. His voice 
is bad. His gesticulation is without grace. He is zealous, and enthu- 
siastic, but without being frantic. His apparent candor, earnestness, 
and sincerity, command attention. His voice struggles in his throat, and 
you almost understand the thoughts swelling there, and they soon rush 
out as fast as words can convey them. He speaks, in debate, as a far- 
mer, in earnest, would talk to his boys, or a merchant to his clerks. He 
steps about, stands here and there, looks at this man and that—and if a 
man looks inquiringly at him, he asks, “ I am right, am I not ?”—* But as 
I was saying, this conservative principle”—* It hurts me to talk to-day ; 
I’ve got a cold,” etc. This is much the manner of Mr. Calhoun. If 
an idea comes into his head, out it comes, without regard to rhetorical 
polish. Mr. Calhoun’s power is in colloquy—animated conversation. 
Men are willing to listen to a man who talks well, whose declamation 
might be insufferable. Calhoun links words together—bites off the last 
syllables—and oftentimes eats up, as it were, whole sentences, in the 
rapidity of his enunciation. 

That tall, well-formed man, with a wide mouth, and a countenance in- 
dicating every change of thought within, is Cray. He has been so 
often described, that I shall dwell upon him briefly, here. Nature made 
him an orator to figure in a free government. In a despotism, his head 
would have reached the block, for his impudence, before he was thirty. 
He is good at every thing: Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit. I have 
never heard sucha voice. It is equally distinct and clear, whether at 
its highest key or lowest whisper—rich, musical, captivating. His ac- 
tion is the spontaneous offspring of the passing thought. He gesticu- 
lates all over. The nodding of his head, hung on a long neck, his arms, 
hands, fingers, feet, and even his spectacles and pocket-handkerchief, aid 
him in debate. He steps forward and backward, and from the right to 
the left, with effect. Every feature speaks. The whole body has its 
story to tell. 

That is Forsyru, with his arms a-kimbo, head thrown back, specta- 
cles on, laughing at what somebody has to say, who is speaking over the 
way. I cannot describe his figure, but it is a handsome one. He is 
all ease and composure ; is never thrown off his guard. He is ever 
ready, and the less prepared, the better, for the fight. He eludes with 
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the utmost skill all manner of weapons. No member of Congress is 
better at the reconnoitering and skirmishing of debate. 

That tall, red-headed man, with a large, manly figure, and full face, 
is Preston, the new member from South Carolina. He looks as if he 
had long lived under the rays of a Southern sun. Preston is sui generis. 
He talks poetry—all in rich array, and gorgeous sentences. When there 
is a storm in the Senate, they hang him out as a rainbow; and although 
the rough clouds often darken his glittering hues, before the storm is 
hushed, yet tempers are cooled, and spirits are softened, by the dazzling 
arch, and the rich interlacings of its bow. His is unpremeditated elo- 
quence. He does not, like Sheridan, mark, in his orations, the place to 
introduce “* Good God! Mr. Speaker.” The incidents of debate sug- 
gest all his fine sentences. His gestures are admirable. No Ameri- 
can orator is more graceful—few have more art: and yet few understand 
so well the ars celare arlem. Such a man was necessary in the Senate. 
All the kinds of eloquence that Cicero describes, are now exemplified 
and illustrated in that body, and no two are formed on the same model. 

Feix Grounpy isa happy man. There is not a more jovial, be- 
nevolent face in Christendom, than he wears. He was an actor upon 
the stage of public life, long before my remembrance. His head is now 
all gray, and his step begins to falter, and bear the marks of age, but his 
mind has lost nothing of its vigor, and he none of his humor. He is 
happy at a retort, skilful at a thrust, and good humored, even in the an- 
griest debate. He has a mind happily tempered for political warfare. 

LEIGH is a new-comer from Virginia; around, thick-built man, witha 
little sharp eye, that snaps at times like a spark of fire. He is some- 
thing of a lion in the National menagerie. Perhaps my metaphors might 
seem objectionable, were it not that we ‘ Republicans’ have a right to 
talk of our ‘ Servants,’ as we please. Wricurt has a fine person and 
countenance. No one exhibits more calmness and dignity, or more nar- 
rowly watches the progress of debate. 

I would tarry here, had I time and space, to serve up the stout-framed 
BEnTOoN, and give you a touch of his manner of speaking, so odd to 
Northern eye and ear, but doubtless the mode in his own Missouri, where 
his heart unquestionably is. I would have something to say of Senator 
SmitH, who in his dress connects this age with the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers—of Porter, with his Irish face and Irish eloquence, 
a worthy son of the green isle of Ern,—and of WiLkins, too, who 
hates a joke; but I must pause. 

And here let me remark, that I should like the Senate better, if it were 
not such a prodigious snuff-box, and the snuff-takers were less nume- 
rous. ‘Give me your snuff-box,” says Clay to Prentice ;—and “ yours,” 
and “ yours,”—and thus a snuff-box runs a journey for a day, from 
Senator to Senator, without ten minutes’ rest. And, by the way, ina 
long day’s session, let me add, the hungry Representatives bring in 
crackers and cheese, and gingerbread, into-the House, and spread them 
out, as for a dinner, upon their mahogany desks! If I had the pen of 
a Trollope, how I would lash them! And, indeed, why may I not un- 
dertake the reform, before some Hamilton comes in among us, and mur- 
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ders us all, for the sins of the few, who, having been but recently caught, 
we have not had time to civilize, so well as we shall by the time another 
session comes round? “ Off with your legs, then, Gentlemen, not from 
your bodies, but from your desks! Off with your gingerbread, your 
crackers and cheese! Cease your snoring and sleeping in your seats! 
Up from the sofas, and no longer repose there, sprawled out like levia- 
thans! Men will talk, whisper, tramp, rustle their papers, and yawn ; 
this you are permitted to do; but I insist upon it, you shall not sleep, 
you shall not snore, you shall not “feed,” and make a stable of your 
magnificent hall—for if you do, and the many English travellers, who 
have been hanging on this session, taking notes, don’t print you all, I 
will!” I should like to turn Orthdepist, too, and teach the Yankees to 
leave off some of the breadth in their pronunciation of the short words, 
and to give the long ones more longitude and less latitude. The nasal 
twang of some of them is abominable. And I would teach the South- 
rons, likewise, some of them, that stairs were not stars, and clear weath- 
er not clar weather. And I would say too, that although mighty smart, 
and a mighty smart chance,—mighty big, and mighty little, was ex- 
cellent “ nigger” dialect, yet it was not so refined, as an orator might 
use. But, after all, albeit you can see in Congress peculiarities of speech 
and pronunciation enough to indicate what portion of the country a mem- 
ber comes from, yet no country on earth can assemble people from such 
a wide domain, where one language is spoken more correctly. The 
English,—talking Irish, Scotch, Berkshire, Lancashire, and all manner 
of dialects,—ought, of all nations, to be the last to laugh at us for our 
very few peculiarities. 

Go with me, for a single moment, into Washington society. I can 
discourse little about splendor, magnificent suites of rooms, and gorge- 
ous furniture ; but if I had a woman’s eye, which sees every thing, and 
marks every thing, I could make out quite a picture. A President’s 
Levee is a delicious affair. What odd amalgamation of character! 
What strange groups of men and women! A Cherokee there—a Choc- 
taw here; His Christian Majesty’s Chargé to the right, and squadrons 
of Attachés hither and thither: some in stars, some with ribins, all in 
princely court-dresses. A drab-dressed, broad-brimmed-hat Quaker, 
here ; a modern belle there ; a thick-built German, a happy Irishman, a 
chattering Frenchman, a proud Castilian, jabbering all sorts of tongues, 
from that of the wild Indian, to the double-refined and patent English ; 
the easy dash; the mouth wide open, and head erect—take all in all, in 
such a current, and my word for it, such a collection cannot be found 
upon the face of the earth. But parties and balls are pretty much the 
same in Washington as any where else. Etiquette, it may be, is sever- 
er here—the art of card-ing is carried to sublimer perfection. Yet, the 
chief distinction is, the fine minds, the distinguished men, among whom 
you are thrown. The charm of Washington society is in the array of 
intellect, of character, of reputation, civil, political, and military, and of 
that influence which exerts a vast power over the destinies of our Union. 
We meet with men and women of the very first order of intellect, as- 
sembled from almost all nations, and from the various divisions of our 
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country ; thus concentrating an immense variety of information, man- 
ners, and customs. ‘Talent nowhere finds more, who can appreciate its 
worth—no matter whether it be the mind that thunders in the forum, or 
the foot that trips it gracefully in the lively dance. This is our court; 
an odd court, indeed, it is—but the only difference between us and our 
brethren over the water, is, that they have court-dresses, and rules of 
etiquette, and we all sorts of dresses, and do as we please. There is no 
Parisian milliner in our dominions who can spread her wand over our 
whole Union—nor French Peruquier who is monarch over the externals 
of the head, making every lock tremble at his bidding. As we are sin- 
gular in government, so we are singular in fashions. In such an as- 
semblage, therefore, from so many quarters, costumes necessarily par- 
take of the variety of tastes and fashions. But, jam satis: I have taken 
my peep at the court city; alighting here, and sipping there ; spurning 
the bitter, and extracting the sweet. ‘ 


DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN., 


‘Ah! welaway! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote, full guilteless, 
The goodly faire that lieth here speecheless. 
A mouth be has, but wordis hath he none ; 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Nor grutcheth not, but lies here, all alone, 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage: 
What hearte of stele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manere, 
And looke benig:.e of his tweine eyen clere 7” LYDGATE. 


Youne Mother,—he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more, the music-tone 
Float from his lips, to thine all fondly prest ; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 
Earth must his satheee and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour ; 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud, not yet a flower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray : 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost in spring-time blights the early rose. 


Never, on earth, again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some ®olian strain, 
Breathing at even-tide, serene and clear; 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes, 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 
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Yet, mourner ! while the day, 
Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And Hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discolored sky ; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


Tis from the Better Land! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
Thy Loved One’s wings expand ; 

As with the quiring cherubim, he sings ; 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said, on earth, to children—“‘ Come to me.” 


Mother,—thy child is blest : 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed, a sweet load from thy parent knee ; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 


Thow'lt meet.thy First-Born, with his Lord, at last. 
Ww. G. C. 


Philadelphia, May. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


I. 
ABSENT MINDS, 


#~Epamas Burke, a judge of South Carolina, was a most remarkable 
instance of a confused intellect. He was so very unfortunate in his ad- 
vocacy of measures in the legislature, of which he was a member, that 
it is reported that persons who had applications pending before that body, 
requested him not to say any thing in their favor. How true this may 
be, I know not—but it was a current report, which I never heard con- 
troverted. For the truth of the following I will vouch: He sat on the 
bench, on the trial of a professed duellist, who had been in the habit of 
insulting people, that he might provoke them to challenge him. This 
he put into practice with a high spirited young man, very little versed 
in the science of fashionable murder. A challenge took place. The 
duellist, whose name I forget, by way of bravado, asked his antagonist 
where he wished to be shot. The other replied, in a sharp, irritated 
tone, “ Where you please, and be d——d to you.” ‘Then here’s at 
your heart.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when his an- 
tagonist dropped down dead, the ball having perforated the heart. The 
judge, in his charge to the jury, after expatiating a long time on the 
horrors of duelling—and having said. that it was neither more nor less 
than murder, wound up by telling the jury, that legislators might enact 
laws—preachers might exhaust the thunders of the pulpit—and Judges 
might pronounce sentence against it—it would in spite of all, be the 
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of the land in most countries.” It is not wonderful that after such a lu- 
minous peroration, so wonderfully adapted to subserve the cause of jus- 
tice, the villainous culprit was acquitted. 


ll. 
AN AMENDE. 


There was a little Punchinello in Dublin, almost as broad as he was 
long, who, having offended a news-printer, was introduced into his paper, 
exposed to ridicule, and styled a ** Butter firkin.” Having a good deal 
of spirit, he called on the printer, and threatened him with vengeance 
if he dared to make free with his name any more. ‘The printer told 


him that he would apologize in the next paper, and set every thing strait, 
which he did in the following words : 


“ Be it known to all men by these presents, that whereas I, A 
B have repeatedly styled Mr. a Butter Firkin in my paper, 


I now hereby declare, that the said Mr. is not a butter firkin, of 
which all the lieges are desired to take due notice.” 














Il. 
AN INGENIOUS ROGUE. 


Francis Higgins was a most notorious impostor, in Dublin, who de- 
vised a scheme to secure a marriage with a Miss Archer, whom he 
erroneously supposed to be a rich heiress. He went to a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, whom he deluded with a romantic story that he was 
the son of a protestant nobleman in the North of Ireland—that he had 
become Roman Catholic—that his father had treated him cruelly in con- 
sequence of the change of his religion—and finally turned him out of 
doors. He went to confession to the priest—and having fully gained 
his confidence, he begged him to introduce him to Mr. Archer. The 
priest complied, but told the father to inquire for himself. Higgins began 
his courtship. In order to lull Archer’s suspicions to sleep, he invited 
him, his wife and daughter, to ride with him, and took them to the houses 
of several of the nobility and gentry, who were out of town, and with 
whose servants he had made arrangements to favor the imposture. The 
coachman boldly rapped at the doors—Higgins walked into the houses 
—inquired for the masters and mistresses—was told they were absent— 
called for wine, and drank with Archer and his family. As the last act of 
the drama, he got an advertisement inserted in a newspaper, which was 
taken by Archer, calling upon a young gentleman, who had left his fa- 
ther’s house in the North of Ireland, to return to his family, by whom 
all past offences would be forgiven. It was impossible to withstand 
this manceuvre—and Archer gave his consent to the marriage. Some 
days afterwards a gentleman, who knew Higgins, met him in the street, 
with Archer and his family. He took Archer aside, and asked him how 
he could suffer his daughter to walk with such a vagabond. Archer was 
thunderstruck, and said that he was married to his daughter. An instant 
separation took place, which was followed bya divorce. The affair was 
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humorously dramatized in the shape of a farce, called “ The Sham 
Squire,” by which name Higgins went as long as he lived. By address, 
and management, and craft, he made money, purchased a paper, and 
was a great favorite with the Lord Lieutenant. He was as ugly and 
overgrown a piece of mortality as Dublin could produce. 


IV. 


THE FIRST CONGRESS UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


It is a most extraordinary circumstance, that, notwithstanding the deep 
interest felt in the adoption of the Constitution—the distressed state of 
the country—and the mighty objects at stake, there was not a quorum 
of the members of the House of Representatives till the first of April, 
thus sacrificing twenty-seven days, at that important period. On the 4th 
of March, there arrived fourteen—on the 5th, five—on the 14th, three— 
on the 17th and 18th, one each—on the 23d, two—on the 25th and 30th, 
one each—on the Ist of April, two. Total, 30! Perhaps, all the cir- 
cumstances of the case considered, a more striking instance of apathy 
was never exhibited. There were not more than two acts passed on 
19th of July—one on the 1st of June—the other on the 4th of July! 

Philadelphia, May, 1834. M, C, 





MEMOIR OF A PAIR OF WHISKERS. 


‘© Poor Hodge was troubled with a broad, black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose.” 


Peter PINDAR. 





*¢ Come not between a dragon and his rage !”” 
Kine Lear, 





Amb.—Brother, dost mark 
That puff of hair upon Alonzo’s lip? 

Car.—Ay, do I. 

Amb,—P1l tell thee what, my brother, 
The time shall come, and we shall live to see it, 
That, for that multiplicity of hair, 
Piled, against nature, on an urchin’s face, 
The maidens shall give up their heatts! nay, more, 
Not only shall a “‘ whiskered pandoor” take 
His choicest choice among them—but the jades 
Shall love according to the mustaches’ fulness : 
Love him alone who cultivates their growth— 


And love no longer than they flourish there ! & 


WHISsKERANDOS, a Tragedy. 


Dorotuy MEREDITH was my cousin, my favorite cousin. Nay, 
she was, most emphatically, my pet. 

As for Major Abercrombie Crowbar, public opinion was unanimous! 
A brave man, undoubtedly, but the last man in creation for a husband, 
He thought too much of his whiskers. 
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What could I do? To step between a lover and his mistress is, ge- 
nerally speaking, no trifle. There are cases where it is literally coming 
“between the dragon and his rage.” But Dorothy Meredith was the 
finest girl in Lancashire—and my cousin! 

What could she see to love, in that baboon, Crowbar? Not that the 
major was so insufferable, apart from his whiskers. But military men 
are anti-social. The worst of fathers. ‘The most negligent of hus- 
bands. They can’t take a joke. Besides, there was no chance of a 
war, and he would make a point of not dying these ten years. 

It is needless to say that Dorothy Meredith was unrivalled in ac- 
complishments. How could it be otherwise? Six rich uncles had edu- 
cated her; and she was the legatee of a round dozen of maiden aunts. 
Of course, there was no such match in the country. 

Now for me to stand still and see such a sacrifice—this was mani- 
festly impossible. Understand me: I should not take such ground in 
any ordinary case, but Major Crowbar’s mustaches were a foot long. 

It is true, the thing was not so easily done. Interference of this 
kind is a delicate business. Open expostulation is out of the question, 
and friendly remonstrance is only a declaration of war, sub-rosa. It is 
surprising how a woman will stick to her betrothed “ against the field.” 
If I knew that her lover had scraped his motherto death with an oyster-shell, 
I should only make her a foe for life by the really friendly act of giv- 
ing her the information. A woman, in such a case, will doubt the testi- 
mony of a whole regiment under oath, and the evidence of her own 
senses into the bargain. Besides, if you could, by some miracle, con- 
vince her, you would accomplish nothing: for she forgives even more 
obstinately than she disbelieves; and unless you can actually produce 
before her eyes a previous living wife and five children, (all; the bona 
Jide property of her suitor,) you had much better let her alone. 

It is obvious, then, that whatever exists of interference must occur 
between Major Crowbar and myself. The hope to prevail with Dorothy 
is altogether desperate. 

To be sure, the major sings a good song; and I am told that he can 
split a man into three pieces with “ cut one” of his broad-sword ; but he 
drinks like a fish, and his whiskers are absolutely terrific. He marry 
my cousin with five thousand a-year! 


‘* Rather fhan so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to th’ utterance !”’ 


What can Dorothy Meredith possibly see in that fellow? She is my 
@Pousin. If she would listen to reason for five minutes! What am I 
talking about? A woman in love listen to reason? Pah! 

Come what will, it is very plain that this affair must be arbitrated be- 
tween the major and myself. Talking to her is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. The fool! The silly jade! The good-for-nothing, obstinate 
hussy! Why didn’t she fall in love with an ourang outang, and have 
done with it? 

". Besides, these military chaps are so-tremendous in the matter of des- 
patch. They have no remote conception of delay. After the place is 
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once fairly invested, nothing will do but a bombardment, an assault, a 
coup-de-main. They can’t wait to starve out the garrison. If the thing 
is to be done at all, say they, 


“ Then ’twere well ’twere done quickly.” 


ee ee eee 


Thus situated, what could I do? To deliberate was ruin, absolute 
ruin. Yet—I paused. 

Not that I was afraid of the major. Iam afraid of no man. But 
there was a quiet ferocity in his upper lip, which I fancy few people 
would contravene, just for the fun of it. 

Certainly, duels are things to be avoided. I have ever had but one 
opinion on that subject. This being shot down for another man’s bene- 
fit, is all wrong. I venture tosay that duels never did any good. They 
give rise to scandal. They disturb the passions. They make awkward 
gaps in a family circle. I once knew three brothers out of five killed 
in duels, in the single month of April. They were Aprilfools. For my 
own part, I would never sanction a duel, excepting, perhaps, those very 
few cases, where really there’s no getting away from it. 

Yet it was unpleasant, very unpleasant—I acknowledge it. The 
wrong end of a pistol-barrel, levelled, as near as you can judge, at the 
fourth button, is, to say the least, no joke. And I was no shot. And I 
happened to know, on the other hand, that the major was no bungler. 
He had already been the “ principal” cause of nine private funerals, and 
the “‘ second” of forty-odd. Things began to look serious. But what 
could Ido? He had sworn matrimony on my cousin, and I could de- 
vise no other way of getting at him. : 

In short, I decided—not to challenge him—(for that, as you shall pre- 
sently-see, would have disconcerted my entire plan)—but to make him 
challenge me. This was a nice point. 

When I’m in a quandary, I always look at my watch. It was pre- 
cisely half-past three. “Ha! this is fortunate. ‘The major takes soup 
at the Red Lion every day at half-past three.” 

I laid my plan. 
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I seated myself within ear-shot of his favorite corner, and called for 
terrapins and port. I took up the Weekly Chronicle. Ha! what’s this? 


eae ae ate 


‘‘CuPID TAKEN LODGINGS AMONG THE WHISKERS !—We copy the following 
singular story from the Daily Post: ‘A coterie of fine ladies received and en- 
couraged the addresses of a company of fine, smooth-faced Americans. Pre- 
sently, a party of Englishmen, with whiskers, cut in, and cut out the America 
Before long, a party of Frenchmen appeared, and very soon supplanted the Eng- 
lishmen. Messieurs wore mustaches! After a time, a party of Prussians ap- 
peared: they added the imperial to the whiskers and mustaches; and it is un- 
; necessary to say, that the Frenchmen had to stand aside. By and by, came a 
: company of Russians, so enveloped in whiskers, mustaches, etc. that no one 
could tell on which side of their heads the face was. This was decisive! The 
Russians married the ladies !’” 


A thought struck me. In a moment I improved on my plan, but said 
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nothing. Just as I had finished this, who should come in but my friend 
Colonel . 

“ Eh, waiter! make those terrapins for two, and double the port. Co- 
lonel, I am glad to see you.” 

“ How are you !—how are you?” said the colonel, straining away at 
his left-hand glove. ‘ Warm day, this! what’s the news?” 

“Umph! nothing special. Nothing but a little scandal about one of 
your professional brethren,—Major Crowbar. I hear he’s in a bad way.” 

(There was a slight noise in the corner!) 

““ How ?” said the colonel—* How 2?” 

“ He lost his commission last night at brag.” 

(There was a sudden rap on the table in the corner, as of a man’s 
knuckles: the waiter mistook it for a call, and said, “ coming sir !””) 

“You don’t say it!” continued the colonel. 

“ Matter of fact, lassure you; and that isn’t the worst of it. A gen- 
tleman at the same table lost his purse in a very mysterious way, and it 
is whispered that some people could tell where it went.” 

(The noise in the corner rather increased than diminished !) 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed the colonel. 

“« Between ourselves, colonel, it does not astonish me. I know a lit- 
tle of that man’s history.” 

“ Why, my good sir, you do very much astonish me. I thought that 
he was to marry your cousin.” 

“He marry my cousin, the Algerine rascal! I should like to catch 
him making such a proposition !” 

(Just here, there was a thundering crash in the aforesaid corner! I 
believe every atom of crockery was dashed to pieces! I raised my voice.) 

“ Colonel , if that mustached puppy should mention such a 
thing to my cousin, I’d challenge him !” 

The colonel fairly rolled his eyes in wonder. I changed the subject. 
Enough, thought I, is as good as a feast. 








I was hardly seated in my arm-chair, when the following note was 
placed before me. 


“ Sir—I scorn to reply to your scurilous abuse by a superfluous word. Name 
your own time, place, weapons; and take the first shot at 


A. Crowear.” 
This was just what I wanted. 
. My reply was equally brief, informal, and pointed : 


“Mason CrowsBar’s proposition is accepted. He will do me the favor to be at 
Collins’ Heath to-morrow, at sun-rise, without weapons, as they will be furnish- 
ed on the ground. » 








I happened to know that the only weapon with which the major was 
wholly unacquainted, was a long rifle. 

‘I happened to know that the only weapon with which I was perfectly 
acquainted, was a long rifle. 
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I bore the major no malice. A puppy he certainly was; and, at any 
risk, I was determined to oppose his marrying my cousin. But I had 
no weasel-like longing for his blood. If it could be so, I would much 
rather not shed it. But he must not marry my cousin! 


The morning was chilly, even for March. The sun had just risen; 
cloudless, indeed, but the atmosphere was filled with a half-frozen vapor 
that attached itself like hoar-frost to our clothes, and gave to every mor- 
tal man of us the appearance of having just emerged from a snow-drift. 
I shall never forget the major’s figure! His mustaches and whiskers 
seemed arranged on purpose to gather up this imitation snow, and it was 
so piled over his visage that nothing was visible save his falcon eyes, 
and the plentiful puffs of fog into which the keen air converted his 
breath. : 

His manner was dignified to a fraction. He evidently thought of 
nothing but the pleasure of submitting me to the care of an undertaker. 
He was quiet. But he was, nevertheless, ferocious! 

When he saw the ground measured—thirty paces—he smiled in down- 
right derision. 

“Umph!” said he, “ some people have yet to Jearn that Crowbar’s 
long shots are his best shots !” 

But he laughed out of the other corner when he saw my two long 
rifles! This was unkind. He had no possible notion of any thing but 
a pistol. But it was vain to protest. I was the party challenged. I 
had the undoubted right to my selection. 

The seconds began to load the pieces. I watched them as a cat 
watches a mouse. ‘The major’s friend chose a ball that was absolutely 
perfect. I envied the major the luxury of firing that ball. 

As Colonel was adjusting my bullet, I remarked that it had 
a flaw ; a very small flaw, ’tis true, but still, a flaw. 

*¢ Colonel,” said I, * excuse me; that ball is a bad one.” 

And in a twinkling, I popped into the rifle a ball of my own prepara- 
tion. It contained dry powder in the centre, and was bound up, tight 
and hard, with wet powder and tow. An odd thing to encounter that 
beautiful ball of the major’s !—but you shall see. 

In trying situations, it is a great thing for one to know one’s man. I 
knew the major. I knew that he was a brave man, but no shot with a 
rifle—and he knew it too! I never saw him cowed before. 

At the word, we walked to our posts, and were told to fire while my 
second counted one—two—three—four—five. 

* One,” was hardly pronounced, when my rifle gave its music. I 
watched the track of smoke and fire of my tow bullet—it lodged in the 
very midst of the major’s right whisker—it blazed——it blew up—he fired 
—he fell !—the two explosions were simultaneous, and what little he 
had of aim was entirely lost.* 





* As the novelists say, this took place in much less time than is occupied in the description, 
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The major was, as I said, a brave man; and when he found that he 
really was not dead, he soon rallied and stood upon his feet. 

But, to a brave man, honor is dearer than life; and to the major, his 
whiskers were dearer than honor itself! 

His whiskers, did I say? Alack! He had no whiskers! He hada 
part of one whisker, most atrociously singed and discolored. But its fel- 
low was gone forever! 

Not the foliage—the branches—the trunks merely ;—the very roots 
were gone! 

Had they been only shorn—no matter how close to the skin—time 
would have done his work: they would have grown again. As it was, 
the major was in the predicament of Othello, after he put the light out: 


‘‘ He knew not where was that Promethean grease 
That could their life relumine !” 


It would be trifling to dwell on the comical expression of a man’s face 
when one whisker was taken off clean, and the other was left standing, 
but browned and crisped like a fox’s tail dipped in aquafortis. Not to 
laugh, was Roman firmness. 

Major Crowbar was a doomed man, and he felt it. He said nothing. 
He walked off the ground in a worse picklé than he walked on it, but 
he was as dignified as ever. 

He never saw Dorothy more. It was useless. She had loved him 
_ for his whiskers—and his whiskers were gone! Cassio. 


A LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Scotland, is well known to the literary 
world. Her book on the Superstitions of the Highlanders and Cotta- 
gers of Glenbirnie, has been much extolled,—but her work entitled The 
American Lady, published in New-York, in 1814, is considered her chef 
@euvre. In giving the History of Aunt Schuyler, she has admirably 
portrayed the primitive simplicity of the worthy Dutch settlers—true to 
nature and to the letter. For a considerable period, she was believed 
to be the writer of the Tales of my Landlord. 

On the 5th of February, at eleven o’clock in the morning, I called to 
see this venerable lady. ‘The servant informed me that she never saw 
company until after two o’clock, as she was now upwards of four-score 
years old. As many of the gentry in Edinburgh and London go to bed 
at sun-rise, and get up when the sun goes down*—for I was more than 
once invited to dine in both cities at nine o’clock, p. m.—I thought, per- 


* Sun-down, in London, is said to be an American phrase. I had some pleasant discus- 
sion Whether sun-down or sun-set was most proper. The wise men of London generally 
agreed that sun-down was the most correct. 
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haps, she had not yet got up. Said I, “Is she up?” “She is.” “Is 
she dressed?” “She is.” You know, that among the ladies, being 
dressed, means more than merely throwing a gown over their shoulders. 
I had travelled some distance through a thick Scotch mist, to see this in- 
teresting woman, and was loth to measure the same ground twice, with- 
out effecting my object. I took out my card: said I, “ Give this to your 
mistress, and say to her that I shall consider it a particular favor, if she 
will grant me only three minutes’ conversation.” ‘The girl returned im- 
mediately, and said, * Will you please to walk up stairs!” In the mid- 
dle of an elegant parlor, sat the old lady—her back to the fire, and be- 
fore her a desk, covered with books and writing materials. “ Be so 
good, Sir,” said she, “as to hand yourself a chair, and sit down by me. 
I am not so able now, to wait upon my friends, as I was sixty or seventy 
years ago.” Then raising my card,—it was printed, ‘Grant Tuor- 
BuRN, New-York,’—she placed her finger upon ‘ New-York,’ and ob- 
served—* This is a passport to me at any hour.” 

We sat and conversed for hours. They seemed as minutes. She 
spoke of the time when Niagara was the only fort on the Northern fron- 
tier. Her father was an officer in the regiment stationed there, nearly 
eighty years ago. She referred to the days when the Cuylers’, the Van 
Rensselaers’, the Schuylers’, the Delancy’s, the Van Cortlandt’s, the 
Tenbroeks’, and the Beekmans’, were her play-mates at school. When 
I informed her that I had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
many of the descendants of these old worthies, and that they were a 
race in no way degenerated, her filmy eyes glistened with pleasure. She 
remembered Albany when it contained only two streets—one on the bank 
of the river; the other,—now State-street,—running down from the old 
fort on the top of the hill. In the centre of the street stood the mar- 
ket. The only butcher was an Indian; and in place of huckster-wo- 
men, there sat the squaw, with her moccasons, beads, wampum, and 
wild fruit. The English and Dutch church, lately removed, the Guard- 
house, and Town-hall, embraced all the public buildings. By the way, 
it would be a curious matter, could it be arrived it in any manner, to as- 
certain how many pipes of old Virginia were smoked in this same old 
Hall, from its rise to its final decline! She remembered the time well, 
when the scows came up, laden with bricks from Holland, to be used in 
building houses in Albany. It is an odd trait in the history of these 
honest Dutchmen, that although Albany is built on a mountain of clay, 
and the country around them, at that time, a forest of trees, yet they 
found no head long enough to mould a brick, nor wood dry enough to 
burn a kiln. They partook largely of the spirit of the sober-sided com- 
pany which composed the adventurous party sent out from New Am- 
sterdam, to explore the mighty Hudson. A few, more timorous than 
the rest, gave up the pursuit; and notwithstanding all “the world was 
before them, where to choose,” no spot could they find, whereon to build 
a city, more suitable than the low swamp on the banks of the Kilns, 
where soon rose Communipaw, that flourishing City of the Lakes. But 
this is a digression. , 

Mrs. Grant alluded to the unsophisticated times in the history of the 
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past, when the lads and lasses of Albany,—brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and sweet-hearts—the boys with gun, axe, and fishing-tackle, the girls 
with their knitting-work, cakes and pies, tea and sugar—sallied out into 
the woods, of a fine summer’s morning, to spend the long day in inno- 
cent amusements, to gather and eat wild fruit—more sweet, from the 
hand of each one’s favourite lassie—and to tell their tales of honest af- 
fection. As she rehearsed these scenes, the days of auld lang syne 
seemed to start from their long slumber. “ Ah! those were happy days,” 
said she; and her dim eyes lighted up like the flickering blaze of an ex- 
piring lamp, and she seemed to live over again the season of her youth. 
She made pointed inquiries after the widow of the much lamented Ha- 
MILTON, with whom she was a school-mate. She seemed delighted 
when I informed her, that she was in comfortable circumstances, enjoy- 
ed a green old age, and that her sun was going down in peace and se- 
renity, in the bosom of her worthy and prosperous family. At length 
we parted, mutually wishing for that preparation of the heart, which 
alone fits friends for entering that world where separation is impossible. 
New-York, May, 1834. G. T. 








SATURDAY EVENING.—AN EXTRACT. 


Tue week is past, the Sabbath-dawn comes on, 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done : 
And standing, as thou standest on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 
As one that trembles on Eternity. 
For, sure as this, now closing week, is past, 
So sure advancing time will close my last ; 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 
Of the Eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand, 
That hand, which leads me gently, kindly still, 
Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill, 
Thou, thou in every storm hast sheltered me 
Beneath the wings of thy benignity. 
A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist—thy mercies’ monument ! 
A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain ; 
I live—and pleasure flows through every vein ! 
Want o’er a thousand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand ! 
How can I praise thee, Father! how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While every moment swells the vast amount. 
For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength, 
And brought me to its peaceful close at length ; 
And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sxetcues, by Mrs. Sigourney. One volume. pp. 216. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle, 


Peruaps there is no female author in America—if we except Miss 
Sedgwick—whose productions have received a wider celebrity than those 
of Mrs. Sigourney. For the last eight years, her brief, occasional 
poems, under the well-known signature of “ L. H. S.” have graced our 
annuals and literary periodicals, and have been sought and read with 
avidity throughout the entire Republic. They have owed their popu- 
larity to the spirit of morality and religion with which they are invariably 
imbued, not less than to the deep feeling, and beauty of poetic diction, 
which pervade them. Whether she depicts the wretchedness of the 
slave to vice—or sings the wrongs and traditions of the savage—the 
cause of various charity—the severing of the chords of earthly affection 
—the consolation of the mourner in the hour of affliction—the triumphs 
of Christian faith and hope—the love and sufferings of the Man of Sor- 
rows—the victory over Death, or the glory of the resurrection morning 
—alike in all is her lyre potent to touch the heart, and awaken echoes to 
the sentiments it breathes. The most rigid critic would find it difficult 
to point to a single line in all that she has ever penned, which does not 
tend to illustrate some moral or religious truth—to awaken the better 
emotions of the heart—and to inculcate some principle of virtue and piety. 
Not only the better literary authorities of our own country, but the ablest 
reviews of England and Scotland, have yielded willing testimony to the 
excellence of her verse, and applauded the gentle sympathies and 
“breathing goodness” of the heart from whence it springs. 

The volume before us is the first collection of prose, from the pen of 
the author, which has been given to the American public. It comprises 
six Sketches—all worthy of her reputation, but not of uniform excel- 
lence. They are entitled, ‘The Father,’ *‘ Legend of Oxford, * The 
Family Portraits,’ ‘ Oriana,’ ‘ The Intemperate,’ and ‘The Patriarch.’ 
The first is a graphic picture of an afflicted father, bowed down to the 
dust in sorrow for the loss of an affectionate, lovely, and only daughter, 
who was early removed to companionship with darkness and the worm. 
The image of her departed mother, she elicited, with the fervent affection 
of the father, the added attachment, inspired by the loved and sainted 
dead. The father had striven to render the mind worthy of the beau- 
tiful temple allotted for its habitation. He “ took his seat in the sacred 
pavilion of intellect, and superintended what entered there.” She be- 
came in mind, and personal beauty and accomplishment, all that his 
fondest hope had pictured. When depressed—-when his spirit had 
gathered roughness from conflict with passion or prejudice—she was bis 
solace. She smoothed his brow and restored his smile, when the tur- 
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moil and fluctuation of the world threw a shade of dejection over him. 
The annexed picture is replete with natural pathos : 


‘Once, a sorrow of no common order had fallen upon me; it rankled in my 
breast, like a dagger’s point; I came to my house, but I shunned all its inmates. 
I threw myself down, in solitude, that 1 might wrestle alone with my fate, and 
subdue it; a light footstep approached, but | heeded it not. A form of beauty 
was on the sofa, by my side, but I regarded it not. Then my hand was softly 
clasped, breathed upon,—pressed to ruby lips. It was enough. I took my 
daughter in my arms, and my sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the hackneyed 
expressions of sympathy, or even the usual epithets of endearment, I might have 
desired her to leave my presence. Had she uttered only a single word, it would 
have been too much, so wounded was my spirit within me. But the deed, the 
the very poetry of tenderness, breathing, not speaking, melted “ the winter of my 
discontent.” Ever was she endued with that most exquisite of woman’s perfec- 
tions, a knowledge both when to be silent, and where to speak,—and so to speak, 


that the frosts might dissolve from around the heart she leved, and its discords 
be tuned to harmony.” 


In the enjoyment of health, in the loveliness and innocence of youth 
and beauty, she suddenly falls a victim to a fever. The mind which 
the father had adorned, has “ shronded itself and fled.” He watches 
by her corpse with an agony too deep for tears. He presses her cold 
lips, and their ice enters his soul. At last, the form, once so replete 
with every youthful charm, so instinct with the joyous movement of the 
mysterious principle of life, is ** borne in nfarble stillness from the pater- 
nal hall.” He follows her to her last repose. Many a mourner’s heart 
will painfully respond to the faithfulness of the annexed description : 


“IT returned to my desolated abode. The silence that reigned there was appal- 
ling. My spirit sank beneath it, as a stone goes down into the depths of ocean, 
bearing the everlasting burden of its fathomless tide. I sought the room where 
I had last seen her, arrayed in the vestments of the tomb. There lay the books 
which we had read together. Their pages bore the marks of her pencil. I 
covered my eyes from them, and turned away. I bowed down to inhale the fra- 
grance of her flowers, and felt that they had no right to bloom so fair, whem she, 
their culturer and their queen, was blighted. I pressed my fingers upon the keys 
of her piano, and started back at the mournful sound they made. I wandered 
to her own apartment. I threw myself on the couch where from infancy she had 
slumbered. I trusted to have wept there. But my grief was too mighty, to be 


thus unchained. It disdained the relief of tears. I seemed to rush as upon a 
drawn sword, and still it refused to pierce me.” 


The ‘ Legend of Oxford,’ contains much interesting incident, and 
natural description. It is the history of a Huguenot colony, forced to 
leave France by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and who fled 
from persecution to the wilderness of New-England. The character of 
Daillé, the pastor of the colony, their simple piety, and their troubles 
with the natives, are well depicted. ‘The Family Portraits,’ is in another 
vein; and there is much dramatic force in the arrangement of the story. 
The language is unaffected,—the incidents natural,—the moral good. 
‘ Oriana,’ is an Indian tale. Although containing touches of deep pa- 
thos, and imbued throughout with a tone of devotion, it is not, asa 
whole, to our taste. The stately and figurative language put by our 
authors into the mouths of the aborigines, is far too stiltish. It is not 
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nature. It has been too common a practice to spin interstices in their 
‘talks,’ in order to interpolate metaphors—and thus tissues are woven, 
which have no counterpart in the real conversation and character of the 
native. ‘The Intemperate’ has before appeared in one of our most 
popular Annuals, and has been widely read, and as widely admired. It 
is a most affecting and eloquent appeal against the fast lessening vice 
which gives it its title. ‘The Patriarch’ concludes the volume. The F 
scene is laid in the solitude of a pine forest in North Carolina, and the A 
characters are, a body of emigrants, originally from New-England. 
The religious inculcation, and the spirit of ardent piety running through 
it, give to this sketch its most prominent attraction. te 

We regret that our space, and the intimate connexion of the parts of 
the several tales, necessarily prohibit extracts. The execution of the 
volume reflects no discredit upon the contents, nor upon the publishers. 
It is marked by the general beauty of typography, which distinguishes 
works from their press. We should commend these ¢ Sketches’ to the 
patronage of the public; but from the avidity with which the writings of 
the gifted author are usually sought and perused, we can scarcely hope, 
at this late period, that it would not prove a labor of supererogation. 
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Lertrers or Jonny RanpDo.LpH toa young relative, embracing a series of years, from early 
youth to mature manhood. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 








Tue letters of great men, penned in the intervals when they unbend 
themselves from the public service, in which they may move the observ- 
ed of all, are very like those of the more humble in life—and the writers 
themselves, are at heart, likewise, much the same as common people. 
This is well illustrated in the volume before us. Who that has ever 
heard of John Randolph, has not associated his name, for the most part, 
with all that was morose, severe, and cynical? Who has not thought 
him a man separate, in heart, from his kind,—possessed of commanding 
intellect, indeed, but holding few feelings in common with the great 
mass of the people? Yet we find, in his letters, an exhibition of the 
most endearing tenderness, the kindest emotions, and the best impulses 
of humanity. True, we find many, also, of those peculiar and unpleas- 
ing features, that imparted the general reputation which he bore in the 
public eye; but they serve only as foils to set off the brightness of others, : 
which, in their privacy and unobtrusiveness, were known to but few. f 
‘The letters of Mr. Randolph, now presented to the public, have been a 
selected from among several hundred, which were addressed to the Edi- 
tor. There are many which might have been omitted, as they contain } 
no important fact, and illustrate no part of the writer’s character; but . 
are mere brief letters of business, of an entirely local nature, possessing 
no manner of interest for the general reader. The compiler of the 
volume, to whom the letters were written, was a young kinsman at : 
school; and they follow him through the period of his youth, to his ma- re 
turity and settlement in life. We are struck, in many of the earlier epis- of 
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tles, with the benevolent charity which the writer manifests towards the 
indiscretions and foibles of youth. Errors are pointed out with the ten- 
derness of a fond parent, and reproof for faults is administered with so 
kindly a spirit, that there is no cause for mortification—but an emula- 
tion to gain the increased esteem of the writer, could scarcely fail to 
have been induced. There is no fear expressed, that his young kins- 
man will go astray—no perpetual suspicion manifested that his princi- 
ples may become lax. Thus, in one of the early letters, after making 
inquiry relative to a remittance which had been unacknowledged by his 
young friend, and after chiding him for his unexplained remissness, Mr. 
Randolph observes : 





“When I asked you whether you had received the bank-notes I sent you, I 
did not mean to inquire how you had laid them out. No, my son; whatever cash 
I send you, unless for some special purpose, is yours. You will spend it as you 
please, and [ have nothing to say to it. That you will not employ it in a manner 
that you ought to be ashamed of, I have the fullest confidence. To pry into such 
affairs, would not only betray a want of that confidence, and even a ane 
discreditable to us both, but would infringe upon your rights and independence. 
For although you are not of an age to be your own master, and independent in 


all your actions, yet you are possessed of rights which it would be tyranny and 
injustice to withhold or invade.” 


The volume presents a curious medley. _It is a singular salmagundi. 
Mixed up with the oddest conceits—with the most admirable shrewd- 
ness, with all kinds of intelligence, and every species of learning and in- 
formation—are sound maxims, the best advice, and the purest morality. 
So unconnected are the topics, and so interwoven the interest, that we 
shall content ourselves with a few random extracts, which will afford 
some idea of a volume, the contents of which defy alike classification 
and analysis. Adverting in letter XI., to those young men who early 
assume airs of manhood— premature men, who remain children for the 
rest of their lives-—who ‘upon the credit of a smattering of Latin, 
drinking grog, and chewing tobacco, set up for legislators and states- 
men,’ and who ‘ deem it derogatory from their manhood to treat age 
with deference,’—the writer remarks : 


“The vanity of excelling in pursuits, where excellence does not imply merit, 
has been the ruin of many a young man. I should, therefore, be under appre- 
hensions for a young fellow, who danced uncommonly well, and expect more here- 
after from his heels than from his head. Alexander, I think, was reproached with 
singing well, and very justly. He must have misapplied the time which he de- 
voted to the acquisition of so great a proficiency in that art. I once knew a youn 
fellow who was remarkably handsome; he was highly skilled in dancing aa 
fencing—an exceeding good skater, and one of the most dexterous billiard players 
and marksmen that I ever saw :—he sang a good song, and was the envy of every 
foolish fellow, and the darljng of every silly girl, who knew him. He was, ne- 
vertheless, one of the most ignorant and conceited puppies whom I ever beheld. 
Yet, it is highly probable, that if he had not been enamoured of the rare quali- 
ties which I have enumerated, he might have made a valuable and estimable man. 
But he was too entirely gratified with his superficial and worthless accomplish- 
ments, to bestow a proper cultivation on his mind.” 


The opinions of such a man as John Randolph—a renowned illustra- 
tor of the evils of unblessed celibacy—upon the subject of Matrimony, 
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are worthy of especial record. In letters CLXXXIV., and CXCL., he 
writes to his relative, then a physician in practice, as follows : 


“You know my opinion of female society. Without it we should degenerate 
into brutes. This observation applies with tenfold force to young men, and 
those who are in the prime of manhood. For, after a certain time of life, the 
literary man may make a shift (a poor one, I grant) to do without the society of 
ladies. To a young man nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion (next to 
his Creator) to some virtuous and amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
heart, and guard it from the pollution which besets it on all sides, Nevertheless, 
I trust that your fondness for the company of ladies may not rob you of the time 
which ought to be devoted to reading and meditating on your profession ; and, 
above all, that it may not acquire for you the reputation of Dangler—in itself 
bordering on the contemptible, and seriously detrimental to your professional 
character. A cautious old squaretoes, who might have no objection to employ- 
ing such a one at the bar, would, perhaps, be shy of introducing him as a prac- 
titioner in his family, in case he should have a pretty daughter, or niece, or sis- 
ter; although all experience shows that, of all male animals, the Dangler is the 
most harmless to the ladies, who quickly learn, with the intuitive sagacity of the 
sex, to make a convenience of him, while he serves for a butt, also.” * * * 
“If matrimony has-its cares, celibacy has no pleasures. A Newton, ora mere 
scholar, may find employment in study; a man of literary taste can receive in 
books a powerful auxiliary ; but a man must have a bosom friend, and children 
around him, to cherish and support the dreariness of old age. Do you remember 
A. V.? He could neither read nor think ; any wife, even a scolding one, would 
have been a blessing to that poor man. After all, ‘ suitability,’ is the true foun- 
dation for marriage. If the parties be suited to one another, in age, situation in 
life, (a man indeed, may descend, where all else is fitting,) temper, and consti- 
tution, these are the ingredients of a happy marriage—or, at least, a convenient 
one—which is all that people of experience expect.” 


The course which he points out to his young relative, he himself fol- 
lowed, although he never received a regular education. “ Be not soli- 
tary,” says he in letter CLXXIII., “be not idle. Rely upon it, life was 
not given us to be spent in dreams and reverie, but for active, useful 
exertion; exertion that turns to some account to ourselves, or to others.” 


Some idea of the writer’s industry, may be gathered from the subjoined 
extract from letter CLI: 


“T think you have never read Chaucer. Indeed, I have sometimes blamed my- 
self for not cultivating your imagination, when you were young. It is a danger- 
ous quality, however, for the possessor. But if from my life were to be taken 
the pleasure derived from that faculty, very little would remain. Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Chaucer, and Spenser, and Plutarch, and the Arabian Night’s 
Entertainments, and Don Quixotte, and Gil Blas, and Tom Jones, and Gulliver, 
and Robinson Crusoe, ‘and the tale of Troy divine,’ have made up more than 
half of my wordly enjoyment. To these ought to be added Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, Ariosto, Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, Southern, Otway, Congreve, 
Pope’s Rape and Eloisa, Addison, Young, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Collins, Sheridan, Cowper, Byron, sop, La Fontaine, Voltaire, (Charles XII., 
Mahomed, and Zaire ;) Rousseau, (Julie,) Schiller, Madame de Stael—but, above 
all, Burke. One of the first books I ever read was Voltaire’s Charles XII. ; about 
the same time, 1780-1, I read the Spectator ; and used to steal away to the closet 
containing them. The letters from his correspondents were my favorites. I read 
Humphry Clinker, also; that is, Win’s and Tabby’s letters, with great delight, 
for I could spell, at that age, pretty correctly. Reynard, the fox, came next, I 
think; then Tales of the Genii and Arabian Nights. This last, and Shakspeare, 
were my idols. I had read them with Don Quixotte, Gil Blas, Quintus Curtius, 
Plutarch, Pope’s Homer, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, Orlando Fu- 
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rioso, and Thomson’s Seasons, before I was eleven years of age; also, Gold- 
smith’s Roman History, 2 vols. 8vo., and an old history of Braddock’s war. When 
net eight years old, I used to sing an old ballad of his defeat :— 


‘ On the 6th day of July, in the year sixty-five, 
At two in the evening, did our forces arrive ; 
When the French and the Indians in ambush did lay— 
And there was great slaughter of our forces that day.’ 


At about eleven, 1784-5, Percy’s Reliques, and Chaucer, became great favor- 


ites, and Chatterton, and Rowley. I then read Young and Gay, &c.: Gold- 
smith I never saw until 1787.” 


There is the sound sense of **a man who hath had losses,” and much 
experience of the world, in the annexed advice. After impressing upon 
the mind of his relatives the undeniable fact, that the relation between 
debtor and creditor is that of a slave to his master—that it begins with 


the subjugation of the mind, and ends with the enslavement of the body— 
he adds: 


‘“* Never make a promise which you can honorably avoid. When any one pro- 
poses a matter to you in the least degree repugnant to your feelings, have the 
courage to give a resolute yet mild denial. Do not, through false shame, through 
a vicious modesty, entrap yourself into a situation which may dye your cheeks 
with real shame. * * * A promise is always a serious evil to him who gives it; 
often to him who receives it; (unless it have his advantage for its object ;) for, 
putting full faith in it, he takes his measures-accordingly, and is, oe 
thereby ruined. As to the promiser, he is like the keeper, who amused the spec- 
tators of his lion by putting his head into the animal’s mouth. This he did fre- 
quently, and got it out in safety, until, at last, the lion, in a fit of ill-humor, bit it 
off. Your word ought to be dearer to you than your head: beware, then, how 
you put it into the lion’s mouth. If it were proposed to you to save your lives by 
a lie, and either of you had the weakness to consent, I should pity him, but, at 
the same time, despise him from my very soul.” 


The reader who may ever have beheld, as has the writer of this no- 
tice, the ‘ Hero of Roanoke,’ with his long, spindle legs, a red bandan- 
na handkerchief around his neck, a little flat jockey-cap resting upon 
the extremity of his forehead, and a white surtout-coat, enveloping his 


skeleton figure, literally from top to toe, will enjoy the annexed amusing 
extract : 


“T Jast night sprained both my thumbs, and several fingers on each hand, in 
trying to save my face from the consequences of a fall occasioned by treading, 
at the top of a steep staircase, on my own tail—the surtouts now reaching to the 
shoe buckles, and being somewhat a better defence to gentlemen’s legs than that 
afforded to the feet of ladies by their petticoats ; ladies having, you know, no legs.” 


There are now and then, in the volume before us, evidences of spleen, 
of egotism, of impatience under restraint, and of bad passions on the 
part of the writer, even in his domestic circle, and among his friends. 
We learn from a note to one of his letters, by his relative, that fits of 
caprice and petulance, following days of the deepest gloom, for years 
overshadowed his mind, and that his conduct, even towards himself, the 
only inmate of his household, was often “ marked by contumelious in- 
dignities which it required almost heroic patience to endure, even when 
aided by an affectionate devotion, and an anxious wish to alleviate the 
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agonies of such a mind in ruins.” But it may be some palliation for 
all this, that he was the victim of continual bodily pain. He knew not 
what health was. His whole life was that of a man nourished on slow 
poison. ‘ Disease sat at his heart, and gnawed at its cruel leisure.’ 
To-day he writes from Washington: “I passed a dreadful night. I am 
dead with the rheumatism, and have had a painful attack of the croup.” 
Again: “Iam blind, and almost dead. ‘The vertiginous affection in 
my head arises from an indistinct vision, the effect of which is indescri- 
bable. It obliged me to give up, yesterday, one of the best arguments 
that I ever conceived. I am racked with cramps and spasms.” At 
another time: “I wrote you a few days ago, perhaps the last letter that 
you will ever receive in my hand-writing ; for it hath pleased Him who 
gave my sight to take it away almost entirely.” Similar sentences run 
through nearly all his later letters. 

These letters will be sought with avidity. They afford a better pic- 
ture of the author than has ever been drawn by any writer, how familiar 
soever he may have been with his public life. He evidently writes just 
the thoughts that crowd into his mind, and in the hurried order in which 
they present themselves. Hence his words rather burst than flow from 
him—and we have huddled together, remarks upon gun-locks, histories 
of fowling excursions, the quality, condition, and pedigree of dogs and 
horses, allusions to a favorite pointer, and references to political ques- 
tions of the highest importance. They have all the piquancy and charm 
of familiar conversation. 





Taxes and Sxetcnes—such as they are, By Wirt1am L. Stone, Scribimus indocti 
doctique. Two vols. 12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Cotonet Stone, although new as a’novelist, is by no means new to 
the literature of the country. He has often found leisure to unbend him- 
selffrom the“ carking cares” of a daily journalist, and to contribute, through 
our magazines and annuals, many fine gems to our desultory literature. 
In “ Tales and Sketches, such as they are,” the writer has supplied an 
important desideratum—for in that species of imaginary writing which 
illustrates the past while it beguiles the present, which enriches the me- 
mory while it delights the imagination, and which, drawing its incidents 
and its characters from local history and local scenery, preserves subor- 
dinate circumstances in such perfect keeping that we seem to behold a 
living spectacle instead of a picture, and are made to fancy ourselves 
among the personages of another age with the antique rust of their feel- 
ings, their prejudices, their predilections, still fresh and unimpaired about 
them, we have been sadly deficient. And yet, this is the kind of litera- 
ture which we most require. It was this kind of writing which gave 
instant immortality to the Waverley Novels—and it is the same species 
of composition which we may believe will give a permanent fame to the 
present volumes, and secure to many of the tales which they embrace, 
an enduring value, as embodying some of the best and most vivid de- 
scriptions of our early history and manners. 
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There is a vounlien claplatien in the events accompanying, and conse- 
quent upon, the colonization of this country, to the purposes of fictitious 
writing. The stern principles, profound religious feeling, and fearless 
heroism of the early settlers—the affecting circumstances under which 
they left their country—the mighty contest of political principle and 
doctrinal dispute which drove them thence—their learning, character, 
and reputation—the dangers attending their emigration—the condition of 
the land which they selected for their home— 


“ Fresh from the great Creator’s hand,” 


rugged with eternal forests, and bristling with the weapons of its warrior 
sons—the most relentless savages that civilized man ever yet encoun- 
tered—the continual contests by which they maintained their ground ; 

their eventual triumph—the stern features of their legislation—the un- 
swerving austerity of their religious belief, and the measures into which 
this gloomy fanaticism plunged them—when to all this we add the wild 
and singular incidents which are profusely furnished, of the character 
and superstitions of the aborigines; their impulsive bravery; the 
poetry of their habits; the atrocity of their warfare ; their impassioned 
eloquence, and simple, yet sublime superstitions; we surely have pre- 
sented, in our colonial history, a mass of materials, which, in the hands 
of a master, might form the basis of a series of most attractive fictions. 

With no other aids than a happy taste, and an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, the author of these sketches has furnished several most 
original and excellent stories. ‘They will recommend themselves as 
thoroughly national, and yet abounding in all the qualities of fiction 
which can excite the feelings or interest the heart. The main portion 
of each volume is devoted to two tales, which now, for the first time, 
see the light. 

“ Mercy Disborough” commences the first ein The scene is 
laid in that interesting and portentous period of our colonial history, 
when the memorable prosecutions for Witchcraft were at their height. 
Hence it is deeply imbued with the interest which the subject would lead 
us to anticipate. There is a Scott-like individuality m the description 
of the characters; while, at the same time, historic truth is strictly ob- 
served. ‘The spirit and peculiarities of the age are represented with 
fine effect ; and we imagine that we are perusing, not a narrative with 
which fiction has any thing to do, but that we are beholding an episode 
of real life, detached from the period to which it belongs, and preserved 
in all the truth and freshness of living action. In the heroine, a fine 
conception is well developed and sustained. Her piety, and the sweet 
constancy with which it inspires her—the persecutions and trials which 
she suffers, and the devotedness of her attachments, are so blended in the 
description of her character, as to impart to it great interest. Deacon 
Goodspeed is a more common hero. Such precious villains are often 
met in the realms of fiction. Yet his practices and principles are so 
strongly indicative of the society and the age in which he lived, and 
unite so intimately with the dark transactions of the tale, that it bears 
the impress of a marked originality. ‘Che descriptions of scenery are 
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throughout, natural and picturesque. The annexed extract affords a fair 
specimen of the dramatic felicity of the author’s style : 





















“<Took yonder!’ exclaimed the startled maiden, in a half audible whisper, as 
she was sitting beside her lover, looking carelessly, and perhaps pensively, from \ 
the rude casement of her father’s cottage, upon a sweet little lake in the valley 
below. The bosom of the lake was partially illumined by the beams of the de- uh 

clining moon, as they played through the foliage of the trees, which but for those 

: ne rays would have left darkness, as of old, brooding upon the face of the 

eep. 

: Look at what?’ inquired the swain, as with surprise he was roused from his 
waking dream of bliss. 

‘Why, do you not see it?” rejoined the damsel. ‘Is it not a canoe dancing 
lightly upon the waters? or is it the shadow of the tree-tops, as their branches 
wave in the breeze ?” 

‘I see nothing, my dearest Mercy,’ replied the other—‘ nothing but lights 
and shadows, and the deeper gloom under the base of the mountain. It must 
verily be the vividness of your imagination, my sweet rose of Sharon, that—but- 
stay a little; thou speakest truly ;—there is indeed the shadow of a light canoe, 
and I saw the flash of the oar just now, as some of those straggling moon-beams 

glanced upon it.’ ” 


ne eee 


After a history of the two parties, the author proceeds; 




























“ Such, at the period of the commencement of our tale, was the happy couple, 
seated by the window of a moderately-sized house, the walls of which were com- 
posed of the unhewn trunks of trees, let into each other by notches at the cor- 
ners—the interstices being filled with moss to protect the inmates from the air, 
in cold and inclement seasons. The house itself stood upon the eastern margin 
of the Quanipoag—a small clear sheet of water lying in a valley, to this day wild 
and secluded, about four miles distant from Menunkatuck,—or Guilford, as the 
“‘ pale-faces” chose to rechristen the place on coming into possession. Except- 
ing the clearing of Mr. Disborough, the dark forests yet adorned its shores in 
their primitive strength and grandeur; while on the west, the high and rocky 
cliff called Toquet Mountain, rose perpendicularly from the water, and in some 
places the giddy summit of the precipice hung beetling over it. The route of 
David to his own domicil, in the little scattered village of Menunkatuck, lay much 
of the way over a rough road, broken by rocks and small ravines, and rendered i" 
still more uninviting by the over-shadowing branches of the trees. The soil pre- 
sented no encouragement to the husbandman, and consequently remains uncul- 
tivated to this day. But David had a stout heart, and would have been the last 
to flee from an ordinary arm of flesh, or even from a whole band of savages. Still 
his conversation with Mercy had awakened a train of thought, and caused cer- 
tain images to float among his thick-coming fancies, which led him insensibly to 
protract his visit to a very late hour—even until Aurora with her rosy fingers had 
commenced unbarring the gates of morning. On entering the northern skirts of 
the village, moreover, it would have been necessary for David to pass an unoc- 
cupied store-house, having a walled cellar, belonging to the governor of the colo- 

: ny, concerning which there were a variety of strange stories in circulation. Low 
; and mysterious sounds had been heard by passers-by at late hours, and sharp Yi 
4 glances of light, sometimes burning red, and at others fearfully blue, had sud- 
denly shot out of the crevices of the rude structure, and straightway disappeared : 
and it was well known to all, that the building was, by mortals, unoccupied. Un- 
der these circumstances the lengthened visit of David on this occasion was doubt« 
less justifiable, although the historian regrets the necessity of recording the fact, 
that the example has been followed by young swains and spinsters in New-Eng- 
land ever since—to the great annoyance of prudent mothers, whe have conve 
niently forgotten the way they themselves took to get married.” 
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The absurd notions of the believers in witchcraft, are most happily 
set forth in the subjoined extracts, which are not, however, consecutive. 
The demons of the imagination of this superstitious race were every 
where : 


‘* Often were they supposed to be hovering about sick men’s chambers, in the 
forms of owls and ravens, or sitting in the windows, in the likenesses of black 
cats, or in other wicked shapes. They would even spring upon the beds of those 
in burning fevers, and cruelly dance upon their feet, or with unseen hands jerk 
the pillows from beneath the heads of the dying. Pious and sedate people were 
thrown into trances, and made to prophesy, and speak in strange and no doubt 
demoniacal language. In some instances they would worm themselves like in- 
comprehensible spirits into the bodies of their victims, terrifying their souls, and 
shaking their frames like furies, or drive them into paroxysms of weeping and 
laughing ecstasics. ‘The murrain of Egypt was not more distressing to the cat- 
tle, than were the diseases inflicted on the cows and oxen of the pilgrims, if a tithe 
of the testimony was true; and the chattels, too, were often subjected to their 
fury. Whole stacks of hay were twirled up in an instant, and suspended like 
gourds upon the branches of trees, while others were twisted into wisps, and 
whisked about until scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

“Many people were thrown into the most excruciating torments, mental and 
physical. Some became dumb; others raved in heathen tongues ; some were 
torn and racked by violence, pricked with pins, and burnt with red-hot irons. 
Physicians, both for the body and soul, were called in; but the presence of the 
latter class only increased the agonies of the sufferers. Large hair-balls, knives, 
saws, turtles, and live eels, were brought up from the afflicted by emetics. Those 
under religious excitement, or concerned for the welfare of their souls, were par- 
ticular objects of torment, by dreams, visions, terrifying apparitions, false prodi- 
gies, troubles of conscience, now driving them to despair, and illusions diverting 
them from true religion, that, like their tormentors, they might in the end be left 
to eternal perdition. Desolate places were haunted, so that people were drawn 
out of their ways, and led about whole nights, farther and yet farther astray, by 
the simulated voices of their friends calling to them (counterfeited for the pur- 
pose by the demons), until they were completely entangled and lost amid bogs 
and fens and brakes—“ antres vast and deserts idle.” In some instances, young 
children were stolen from their cradles, and deformed ones substituted in their 
places.” 


The lovely Mercy was accused of witchcraft, principally through the 
instrumentality of a consummate hypocrite, Deacon Goodspeed—who 
had made an unsuccessful effort to woo her—and a maiden sister of 
most unforbidding aspect and character. She was arraigned before a 
tribunal of Puritans. The description of the testimony brought against 
the innocent victim of superstitionis as graphic and ludicrous, as the 
tales heard by Ichabod Crane, when he supped with old Baltus Van 
Tassel. So strong were appearances against her, that she was adjudg- 
ed to undergo the “ watery ordeal.” She was the next day conveyed 
to the river, in company with Goody Clawson, an aged dame, suspect- 
ed of possessing the same diabolical powers : 


“The headway of the boat was checked as it arrived in the middle of the 
stream, and as soon as it became steady, the two hapless females were taken up 
and carefully placed upon the water. The father had thrown himself upon the 
bapk, and buried his face in his hands. The attention of the multitude was 
wound up to a state of deep and thrilling interest. Every eye was fixed—every 
lip compressed. The hands of Mercy were clasped upon her bosom—her eyes 
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upraised, and her lips moved as if engaged inaudibly in pouring forth her last 
fervent supplication to her Maker. As Goody Clawson struck the water, she 
fell partly upon her side, and uttering a shrill heart-rending scream, she sunk 
beneath the wave—to rise no more; while Mercy, as if buoyed up by the hand of 
Providence, floated upon the surface. But the earthly sufferings of the poor old 
woman were ended. In vain did the multitude watch when she would have risen 
again upon the bosom of the waters, as drowning people are wont. She did not 
return. A few bubbles rose to the surface, and her soul winged its flight to her 
Maker. But Mercy, sustained probably by the buoyancy of her apparel, and 
submitting herself passively to her fate, floating a few yards upon the ebbing 
tide, was very expeditiously re-taken into a boat, and hurried to the shore.” 


This did not suffice. The maiden was now deemed guilty beyond 
dispute. She had been aided in her escape, it was argued, by the Pow- 
ers whom she served. She was remanded to court, a verdict was ren- 
dered against her, and she was sentenced to be burnt “ with fire and 
faggot.” It would be trespassing, perhaps, too much upon the volumes, 
were we to present the reader with the thrilling scenes which occurred 
at the fatal stake—the eloquent defence of the high-souled pilgrim daugh- 
ter—her agony at the absence of her lover, and the unrelenting malig- 
nity of the hypocrite, who “ wrought the evil upon her.” Suffice it to say, 
that, as the torchman was stooping to perform the sad office of lighting 
the faggots, the wide assembly present were startled by the war-cry of 
the savages, who rushed upon the scene, and fled, leaving the liberated 
Mercy in a trance of joy. The deacon and his amiable sister fell vic- 
tims in the affray which ensued—not, however, before the latter, smit 
with compunctious visitings, had explained the conspiracy against her. 
It will be assumed, no doubt, that her lover’s absence was fully explain- 
ed, and that they were united in fast bands. The fallacy of the testimo- 
ny of one of the principal witnesses against her, is thus explained : 


“The sudden departure and long absence of Nancy Doolittle,—a pretty lass, 
who, as the reader has been informed in a preceding page of this narrative, was 
winged through the air by the necromancers one night, on the back of a goat— 
was explained in a few years afterwards, by her return on a visit, with two beau- 
tiful little flaxen-haired children. She was now the wife of the captain of a Bos- 
ton coaster, with whom she had eloped when he first sailed to Menunkatuck—an 
active and handsome young sailor-boy.” 


We have dwelt so long upon this tale—which we consider the best ! 
specimen of the author’s powers in this department, we have ever seen— 1 
and have been so liberal with our extracts, that we have little space 
to notice the remaining portions of the volumes. Several of the minor 
tales and stories have appeared in the English and American annuals ; 
but the author facetiously hints, that they are none the worse for this 
circumstance ; inasmuch as that, although every body may buy annuals, 
nobody reads them. The “ Mysterious Bridal,” which occupies a great 
portion of the second volume, is a novel of itself. It embodies stirring 
incident, natural description, attractive dialogue, and genuine humor ; 
and both in its progress and its denouement, awakens deep interest. 
There are occasional evidences in the volumes of haste in composition ; 
but, taking into consideration the industry which the writer must have 
exercised, to prepare them for the press, amid his arduous daily labors, 
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the marvel is, that they should have been so free from blemish—so pure 


in language, and so easy and flowing in style. They will commend 
themselves to public favor. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 2 vols. pp. 423. Philadelphia: E, L. Carey 
and A. Hart: 


Wuoever may be the author of the Tales before us, he has a living 
fountain of good thoughts in his mind, and affections in his bosom. He 
looks on nature with the eye of a poet, and on life with the harmonizing 
spirit of a philanthropist and the pen of a painter. He knows how to 
depict the passions to the very life, and to give those fine crayon sketches 
of the Emerald Isle, and the dwellers thereon, which leave an impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader, almost as vivid as if he had himself been 
there, and seen all the country “ from north to south.” In his views of 
the different classes of the peasantry, our author is so perfectly natural, 
that we are sure of his truth,—as much so as if the originals were be- 
fore us. This enviable faculty, as well as a remarkable degree of 
interest in his narratives, will be found to give his pages a degree of 
fascination, seldom surpassed i in works of much greater pretensions, and 
bearing titles of more lofty sound. We wish the exhibitor of these 
Traits and Stories “a long life, and an easy death, die when he will ;” 
for he honors literature by his gifts, and yature by his displays of patri- 
otism, and sympathy with humble life. It will scarcely be for a want of 
public approbation that he finds not other tales to tell. 


Ayn Essay on New Trials, By Davin Granam, Counsellor at Law. New-York: Hal- 
sted and Voorhies. 


Tue principal object of this work, as announced in the preface, is, to 
aid the junior members of the profession in a branch of practice of daily 
occurrence. ‘The author has accomplished, in a plain and simple man- 
ner, what he alleges to have been his aim. By collecting, arranging, 
and exemplifying the rules regulating new trials, he has prepared the 
young counsellor with ready materials for almost every emergency. He 
has taken up the causes for new trials in the natural order in which they 
arise, previous to, upon, and after the first trial, stating the rule to illus- 
trate each, adducing leading examples from the English courts, and the 
higher courts of this country, in a condensed form, superadding parallel 
cases by way of reference—thus supplying the practitioner with such 
a mass of authority, as may repel every doubt and “ carry conviction 
into the breasts of the judges.” The author lays the work, with an 
amiable modesty, before the public—and, with the diffidence which usu- 
ally attends real merit, fears it may contain defects, and interposes, as 
an apology, the remark, that “ An original production, comparatively free 
from blemish, would have required an uninterrupted devotion to the sub- 
ject, incompatible with the active duties of an arduous profession.” 
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There is one feature, in the volume before us, worthy of particular re- 
mark. It is wholly divested of that splendid ambiguity of phrase, with 
which a plain proposition is too often shrouded, both in older and more 
modern law treatises. The author has doubtless learnt, from the gene- 
ral commendation which his work has elicited from high legal quarters, 
that its supposed blemishes have passed unobserved, and that he has by 
no means over-estimated its benefits. 


Repustic oF Letrers, 2 Journal of Standard Literature. New-York: Published weekly, 
by Witt1am Pearson, 115 Fulton-street. 


Ir, in another age, it should be asserted that the present generation 
were ignorant, that they were unacquainted with the many excellent au- 
thors who went before them, it surely would not be wise for any patri- 
arch then living, whose memory might extend back to our times, to at- 
tempt to excuse their lack of literary knowledge. ‘The Republic of 
Letters” would stare the veteran in the face, and nullify all apologies. 
It is a journal of sixteen large quarto pages, printed in the best style of 
the art, upon fine, strong paper, and devoted io the re-publication of 
Standard Literature. Some idea of its value, and unparalleled cheap- 
ness, may be gathered from the number before us, which contains, en- 
tire, Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, and a large portion of Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield: and the whole is afforded for six cents! At this 
rate, sixty volumes, of a similar size, might be obtained, for an amount 
but little exceeding three dollars. We rejoice in the enterprize, since 
it will place in the hands of every one, however humble, the means of 
intellectual gratification. No work will be published without having 
first received the sanction of gentlemen eminent in literature. 


THe Works or Mrs. SHerwoop: being the only uniform edition ever published in the 
United States. Vol. I. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


Tue Messrs. Harpers’ amply fulfilled their promise to the public, 
in the production of all the works of Miss Edgeworth, in a uniform series 
of well executed and handsomely embellished volumes. They now put 
forth the first volume of the entire works of Mrs. Sherwood, “ the most 
admirable family series in the English language.” The subjects of her 
writings, it is stated, are various, and adapted to different degrees of ca- 
pacity, from that of opening youth to the matured intellect of riper years ; 
while in all, the sentiments, the spirit, and the influence upon the mind, 
are such as to command the warmest approbation of every enlightened 
Christian. The edition will be issued in the same style as the valuable 
series of Miss Edgeworth, and embellished with fine engravings on steel. 
Each volume will be perfect in itself. The one before us contains the 
story of Henry Milner, in three parts. It has never been published in 
America, but has passed through a number of editions in England, and 
received high encomiums from the critical press. 
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New-York Annvav ReEGIsTER, for 1834 ; containing an Almanack, Civil and Judicial List, 
with political, statistical, and other information, respecting the state of New-York, and the 
United States. By Edwin Williams. New-York: published by the author. 


Mr. WituiaMs has brought together, and arranged in a volume of 
four hundred and thirty-six close pages, a mass of interesting and im- 
portant information, of great value to every man of business, and indeed 
to all who desire a knowledge of the statistics of the state, and the ra- 
mifications of the national government. We have given, elsewhere, a 
valuable statistical table from the work. This is the fifth year of its 
publication. 


A Rererence AnD Distance Map of the United States, with an Accompaniment, contain- 
ing an index of all the counties, districts, towns, rivers, &c. in the Union. Philadel- 
phia: Mitchell and Hinman. 


Ir may be questioned whether there has ever been published in the 
United States, a map, embracing so much information, arranged with 
such beauty and perspicuity as the one before us. The ‘ Accompani- 
ment,’—a large and well-executed volume—is invaluable, for the vast 
amount of important statistical information which it embodies. It furnishes 
an index, by which any county, district, township, or river, may be found 
upon the map, without difficulty. The succinct and authentic general 
view of the United States, and the several states and territories which 
it contains—the account of the actual and prospective internal improve- 
ments throughout the Union, etc.,—will alone command for it a wide pa- 
tronage. 


Burr’s New-York Maps :—City of New-York, New-York and its vicinity, Hudson River 
and vicinity. New-York: J. Disturnell. 


TueEse pocket maps should be in the hands of all who would obtain 
correct information in relation to the situation, distances, etc. of the pro- 
minent points embraced in their several titles. They are engraved and 
colored with clearness, and are al! from recent drawings by Davin H. 
Burr. They are in a small, convenient compass, and guarded by a 
neat binding. 
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MONTHLY COMPENDIUM. 


UNITED STATES. 

Coneress.—After a protracted de- 
bate, the discussion of the Appropria- 
tion bill in the House was brought to a 
conclusion, on the 10th ultimo. Among 
its provisions, is the following: “In no 
case shall the compensation, by salary 
or otherwise, be permitted to exceed, of 
a Collector, three thousand dollars per 
annum ; of Surveyor and Naval Officers, 
two thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum; and of Weighers, Guagers, 
Markers, Appraisers, and all others eon- 
nected withthe collection of the customs, 
two thousand per annum.” This bill 


of revenue officers nearly one half. It 
was passed on its third reading, by a 
vote of 94 to 86, and sent to the senate. 

On the 22d ultimo, a report was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, 
by a committee appointed to investigate 
the affairs of the Bank of the United 
States. It sets forth, that the commit- 
tee had visited Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the alleged 
abuses of the Bank; but that the offi- 
cers of that institution refused to submit 
the books and papers of the Bank, re- 
quired, by a provision in the charter, to 
be produced for inspection. The report 
concludes with the two following, among 
other resolutions: 

Resolved, That either House of Congress has 
the right to compel the production of any such 
books or papers as have been called for by their 
committee, and also to compel said President and 
Directors to testify to such interrogatories as were 
necessary to a full and perfect understanding of 
the proceedings of the Bank at any period within 
the term of its existence. 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House do 
issue his warrant to the Sergeant-at-arms, to ar- 
rest Nicholas Biddle, President; Manuel Eyre, 
Lawrence Lewis, Ambrose White, Daniel W. 
Cox, John Holmes, Charles Chauncey, John 
Goddard, John R. Neff, William Platt, Matthew 
Newkirk, James C. Fisher, John S. Henry, and 
John Sergeant, Directors of the Bank of the 
United States, and bring them to the Bar of this 
House, to answer for their contempt of its lawful 
authority. 

A report from the minority of the com- 
mittee, was at the same time presented, 


reduces the salaries of the higher class 


|in which it was contended, that the of- 


ficers of the Bank, resting under a charge 
of corruption, were justified in withhold- 
ing the books and papers of the institu- 
tion, unless distinctly informed for what 
special purpose they were required to 
be produced. Their report concludes 
as follows: “ Firmly believing that they 
are innocent of the crimes and corrup- 
tions with which they have been charg- 
ed, and that, if guilty, they ought not to 
be compelled to criminate themselves, 
the committee are clearly of opinion that 
the directors of the Bank have been 
guilty of no contempt of the authority 
of this House, in having respectfully 
declined to submit their books for in- 
spection, except as required by the char- 
ter.”” 

IMPORTATION OF Specie.—Since the 
first day of December last, there have 
been imported into the United States : 

Gold bullion, $176,603 
Silver bullion, 119,165 
Gold coin, 279,909 
Silver coin, 7,358,654 

$7,934,331 

Nationat Socreties.—The anniver- 
sary meetings of most of the religious 
and philanthropic Societies of the Union 
were held in the early part of the past 
month, in this city. A synopsis of the 
condition of several is annexed : 

The American Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety reports, on its sixth anniversary, that 
it has established permanent missionary 
stations at Canton, Havre, and Honolu- 
lu, in the Sandwich Islands, besides mak- 
ing some exertions in the cause at Smyr- 
na and Batavia, E.I. Fourteen places of 
public worship for seamen now exist on 
our Atlantic sea-coast: and great exer- 
tions are making in behalf of the objects 
of the Society on the borders of our in- 
land seas. 

The American Temperance Society re- 
ports, that there are 7,000 Temperance 
Societies in our country, and 1,200,000 
members of temperance societies ; 9,000 
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merchants have given up the sale of ar- 
dent spirits; and 3,000 distillers have 
ceased to make it; 7,000 drunkards 
have been reclaimed. There are 100,000 
members of Temperance Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and the 


cause is making progress in Sweden, | 


Russia, Madras in India, New-Holland, 
and South Africa. 

The American Tract Society have 
caused forty-six new works to be ste- 
reotyped, and no fewer than 3,498,688 
copies of different publications have 
been printed since the last annual report. 
The receipts of the Society during the 
past year were about $35,000, while the 
expenses exceeded that sum by $1,400, 
for whichsum the Society is now in debt, 


The American Board of Missions.— 
The whole number of missionaries 
now in the service of the Board, are 
as follows: 95 preachers, 5 physicians, 
7 printers, 28 teachers, farmers, &c. and 
140 married and unmarried female as- 
sistants. ‘Total 275. Add to these 7 
native preachers, and 49 native assist- 
ants,—making a total of 331. The 
whole number of missions under the 
care of the Board is 24, including 60 
stations; printing establishments 5, 
having 9 presses, at which, and others 
employed by the Board, have been printed 
not less than 65 to 70,000,000 pages, in 
sixteen different languages. At the date 
of the latest returns, there were about 
1200 schools, containing about 56,000 
scholars, and in which had been in- 
structed, from the commencement, not 
less than 76,000 persons. There are 40 
churches, containing, according to the 
last returns, 1940 members, converts 
from heathenism, Mahomedanism, and 
corrupted christianity. There had been 
received since their organization, about 
2300 members. 

The General Assembly’s Board of Edu- 
cation, in its report, places the receipts 
of the Society, during the past year, at 
$38,000, and the number of young men 
qualified for the ministry under its pa- 
tronage, at 578. . 

The American Bible Society acknow- 
ledges the receipt, the past year, of 
eighty-eight thousand six hundred dol- 
lars, and announces that it has issued 
one hundred and ten thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two bibles and tes- 
tanrents, and formed twenty-seven new 
Auxiliary Societies, 
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NEW-YORK. 

LecisLature.—lIn the Senate, on the 
ist ultimo, the bill from the House, re- 
storing imprisonment for debt, on all 
judgments obtained in Justices’ Courts, 
was laid on the table. It was subsequent- 
ly taken up and rejected. The following 
bank-bills have been passed: Bank of 
Orleans, Albany City Bank, Highland 
Bank, Newburgh, Farmers’ and Mecha- 
nics’ Bank, Poughkeepsie, the Sackets 
HarborBank,and the Lafayette andCom- 
mercial Banks, New- York ; Bills incor- 
porating the Castleton and West Stock- 
bridge, and the Warsaw and Leroy Rail- 
road companies, have also been passed. 


Stratistics.—The annexed valuable 
statistical facts are gathered from Wil- 
liams’ Annual Register : 

Number of Post-offices in 
the State of New-York, 
Jan. 1, 1834, - - 

Increase during the year, 

Number of Newspapers 
printed in the State, - 

do. (of these) in this 
city, - - - - 

Average circulation of the 

1Qlarge daily city papers, 

each, - - 
(Or 17,000 sheets issued 

daily,) - - - - 
Bushels of Salt made and 

inspected at Salina in 
~* Paeer 

Value of Real Estate in dif- 
ferent Counties, - $319,879,107 

Do. of Personal Estate, - 96,601,496 


Total, $416,480,603 
Estimated value of Lands, 
Live Stock, &c. in the 
State in 1825, - $221,288,212 
539 miles of Canal, com- 
pleted and owned by the 
State, cost - -  - $11,488,036 


- ~ 


1,838,646 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
in the State, in 1834, - 
do. in 1820, - 


2084 
1248 
Increase, 836 
Clergy, of different deno- 
minations, in 1834, - 
do. in 1819, - - 


1849 

761 
Increase, - 1088 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
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Military Force, - - 
Banx«s.-There are 81Banks 
in the State of New- York, 
(exclusive of three bran- 
ches of the U. S. Bank.) 
Total capital, - -  - $27,846,460 
Additional capital paid into 
the Dutchess Co. Bank, 
Three Branches U. 8. Bank, 


60,000 
3,000,000 


Total, 84 Banks in opera- 
tion, - - 

Eight Banks incorporated 
by the Legislature,in1834, 2,800,000 

Phenix Bank, (increase) 


$30,906,460 


$34,706,460 


Total 92 Banks, 


Amount subjected to the 
Safety Fund, - - $26,531,460 
Ciry Sratistics.—The amount of 
coal consumed in the year 1834, in the 
city, was 57,798 tons ; in the preceding 
year, 75, 000 tons. 


Paupers.—The whole number of 
paupers admitted at the Alms-House 
for the year ending May 1, 1834, was 
4,926—of whom were discharged 2,614, 
eloped 111, died 508, remaining May 
ist, 1,693. 

City Temperance Sociretry.—There 
have been added to the several Tempe- 
rance Societies in the city, during the 
year, 15,873 pledges, making a total of 
30,345 names. 

Boarp oF ExaMiInaTION aT WEST 
Point.—The following list comprises 
the names of the individuals selected by 
the Secretary of War, to be present at 
the annual examination of the Cadets 
at the Military Academy the present 
month: 

Professor J. W. Smith, Brunswick, 
Maine ; Gov. J. B. Francis, Providence, 
Rhode Island ; Alvin Bronson, Oswego, 
New-York ; James Hooker, Pough- 
keepsie, New-York ; Gen. G. Van 
Schoonhoven, Waterford, New- York ; 
G. B. Dallas, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Col. T. Ringland, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania ; C. B. Penrose, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania; James Latimer, Wilmington, 
Delaware ; I. T. Anderson, Botetourt, 
Virginia; Dr. R. M. Patterson, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; Wright Stanley, 
Newbern, North Carolina ; H. G. Com- 
mingo, Danville, Kentucky; J. M. Bass, 
Nashville, Tennessee; P. Lindsley, D 
D. Nashville, Tennessee; Professor J. 
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W. Scott, Hamilton, Ohio ; Gov. R. 
Lucas, Columbus, Ohio ; John Hamm, 
Esq. Zanesville, Ohio ; Col. A. Murat, 
Jefferson, Florida; Gov. W. P. Duval, 
Tallahassee, Florida; Brig. Gen. Atkin- 
son, United States Army; Lt. Col. 8S. 
Thayer, United States Army; Capt. J. 
L. Smith, United States Army. 


Trabe or rue New- York Canats.— 
Some estimate of the trade of the Erie 
Canal may be formed from the fact, that 
the following, among other property, 
passed the coilector’s office at Utica, to- 
wards tide water, on the Erie canal, from 
the 15th to the 18th of May, viz: 

13,895 barrels of flour. 

653 “* ashes. 

= provisions. 
8,117 bushels of wheat. 
1,030 * coarse grain. 

23,844 gallons of domestic spirits. 

591,030 feet of lumber. 

56,203 cubic feet of timber. 

210,500 staves. 

The amount of tolls paid on clear- 
ances passing and issued from Utica, on 
the above property, was $18,075 11. 

Rait-Roaps.—The Buffalo and Black 
Rock Rail-Road is completed, and the 
cars commenced running on the 10th 
ultimo. Itis 3 miles 20 rods in length, 
commencing at the ‘Terrace, and ending 
at the Ferry, Black Rock, and the cars 
are connected with stages and steam- 
boats for Niagara Falls. This work 
was commenced last Fall, and has been 
completed with eight weeks’ labor this 
spring. A splendid car, the cost of 
which is not less than from ten to twelve 
hundred dollars, and which will convey 
fifty passengers, was put in operation 
on the first day. 

The following summary of the differ- 
ent professions in the city of New- York, 
is gathered from Williams’ Annual Re- 
gister: Agents (land, &c.) 92, attor- 
neys and counsellors 573, auctioneers 
94, bakers 400, boot-makers 114, book- 
sellers 142, book binders 90, boarding 
houses 503, block and pump makers 84, 
brass founders 73, brokers 177, butchers 
237, builders 104, carpenters 1392, car- 
vers 70, carters 1581, cabinet makers 
278, chair makers 151, clotmers 140, 
coopers 204, comb makers 65, coach 
makers 66, dentists 44, druggists 200, 
engineers 87, engravers 74, flour stores 
45, grocers 2106, hair dressers 166, hard- 
ware dealers 164, hatters and hat stores 
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101, iron founders 55, jewellers 148, 
livery stable keepers 89, masons 577, 
merchants 2255, milliners 124, ministers 
123, physicians and surgeons 409, piano- 
forte makers 58, pilots 64, porter-house 
keepers 300, printers 378, riggers 112, 
ship chandlers 181, shoe makers 999, 
smiths 448, stone cutters 142, tailors 624, 
teachers 284, tin smiths 137, upholster- 
ers 69, watch and clock makers 162, 
weavers 118, weizh masters 159, wheel- 
wrights 67. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Manvractures.—The following in- 
formation relative to the manufactures 
of Lowell, Mass. is from a Boston jour- 
nal: The total amount of capital invest- 
ed is but a fraction short of five millions 
and a half of dollars; and the number 
of hands employed is nearly six thou- 
sand—more than four thousand five 
hundred of whom are females. Twelve 
hundred females are employed in the 
Mills of the Merrimack Company alone. 
The Merrimack and Lawrence compa- 
nies employ the largest amount of capi- 
tal, and manufacture the greatest quan- 
tity of goods per annum. The former, 
with five Mills, consume eighty-six 
bales, and manufacture 125,000 yards 
of cotton per week; while the fatter, 
with four Mills, consume one hundred 
and sixty bales, and manufacture 
170,000 yards per week. The Merri- 
mack Company employ 1700 hands, and 
consume, per annum, 5000 tons of coal, 
and 1400 cords of wood; while the Law- 
rence Company employ but 1150 hands, 
and consume, per annum, only 400 tons 
of coal, and 100 cords of wood. This 
difference is produced by the quality 
and description of the goods manufac- 
tured. The total amount of cotton con- 
sumed is 32,604 bales per annum, and 
the total amount of cotton cloth manu- 
factured is six hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand yards per week ; or thirty-six 
millions, two. hundred and forty-four 
thousand yards per annum. Seven 
thousand one hundred tons of anthracite 
coal, five hundred thousand “bushels of 
charcoal, three thousand five hundred 
cords of wood, and twenty-six thousand 
gallons of oil, are annually consumed. 
The weekly salaries of the female 
operatives amount to $14,868 75; the 


¢ 


weckly salaries of the male operatives 
to $13,860 : total per week, $28,728 75. 
Total per annum, $1,493,895 00. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Canats.—On the western division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, during the two 
months of March and April there were— 


7,590,790 Ibs. 
3,495,933 


113 arrivals from the East 
194 departures to the East 


11,086,723 Ibs. 
or 5,543 tons, paying a toll of $7,593 
Coat Trapve.—Eleven thousand se- 
ven hundred and twenty-nine tens of 
coal were conveyed from Schuylkill 
county, during the first week of May. 


CONNECTICUT. 

LeeistaTure.-—T he Legislature con- 
vened on the 6th ultimo. The Hon.Rocer 
Huxtineton, of Norwich, was chosen 
speaker, by a majority of seventy votes. 
The Hon. Samvet A. Foote was elect- 
ed Governor, on the first day of the ses- 
sion, by a majority of eighty-four. Hon. 
Tuomas S. Wiiuiams was elected Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, by a 
majority of one hundred and seventeen. 
Th first Associate Justice, Hon. Jabez 
W. Honrtineron, was elected by a ma- 
jority of forty-three, and the second As- 
sociate, Henry W. Waite, Esq. by a 
majority of forty-one. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

LeGisLaTurE.—T he Legislature con- 
vened at Newport on the Sth ultimo, to 
organize the state government. JoHN 
Brown Francis, was re-elected Gover- 
nor, by a majority of one hundred and 
fifty, and Jerrrey Hazarp, Licutenant 
Governor, by a majority of one hundred 
and six. Resolutions were presented 
from six Masonic Lodges in the State, 
—- surrendering their charters. 
The people of the state have voted, by 
a large majority, in favor of construct- 
ing a State Prison. 


THE PROVINCES. 
Commerce or Quesec.—On the 22d 
ult. no less than 135 vessels, with a bur- 
den of 37,585 tons had entered at Que- 
bec from Europe ; 88, with a burden of 
25,244 tons, had cleared out ; and 47, 
with a tonnage of 12,341, remained. 





DEATHS, 


AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


At Bethlehem, Pa. (the place of his birth,) 
early in February last, the Rev. Lewis D. 
De Scuwernitz, the Secular head of the 
Moravian Society, or Unitras Fratrum in 
America, aged abet 52 years. Several of 
his early years were spent in the pursuit of 
study in Germany, during which period he de- 
voted considerable attention to the investiga- 
tion of cryptogamous plants. After his return 
to this country, the confidence of his brethren 

ave him an ecclesiastical charge in one of 
the Moravian settlements in North Carolina. 
While on that station, he employed a part of 
his time in studying and arranging the fungi 
of that region. His various scientific publi- 
cations are in great esteem among the learn- 
ed, and justly entitle him to an eminent place 
among the hotanists of his time. He was in- 
defatigable in the discharge of his duties, con- 
scientious and consistent on the subject of re- 
— and persevering in every description of 
study. 

At his residence in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, Epwarp Bass, sen., in the 80th 
year of his age. On the first breaking out of 
the Revolution, in 1775, Mr. Bass enlisted as 
a volunteer in the Minute Service, and remain- 
ed some time at Williamsburg under the com- 
mand of Patrick Henry. From that time to 
the termination of the War, by the surrender 
of the British Army at York, he was frequent- 
y called into service, and generally acted as 

rderly Sergeant ; during which time he serv- 
ed under some of the most distinguished offi- 
cers of the Revolution. Mr. Bass was born 
in the County of Chesterfield, the 15th August, 
1744, and passed his long life in the same neigh- 
borhood, without reproach, and, it is believed, 
without ever having had an enemy. He was 
aman of excellent sense; and no one could 
look upon his countenance without being struck 
with the expression of goodness and truth im- 
pressed upon his features—denoting a mind at 
peace with itself and with all. He was at the 
time of his death, and had been for more than 
50 years, a member of the Baptist Church ; 
and his useful and virtuous life furnishes the 
best commentary on the sincerity and truth of 
his religion—a life well spent in the service of 
his Country and his God ; blessed with sereni- 
ty and peace, and the esteem of all who knew 
him in this world, and-with the rich and endur- 
ing reward appointed for the just and good, in 
the world to come. 

At Farmington, Conn. Jonn Mrx, Esq. 
aged 79 years. Col. Mix was one of the few 
surviving officers of the war of the Revolution. 
He was often called to represent the place of 


his residence in the Legislature of the State, 
and for many years held a seat on the bench 
of the County Court. He was faithful in the 
discharge of his public duties, and shared ex- 
tensively the respect and confidence of his fel- 
low citizens. 

At Albany, Mrs. Fanny Bucmore, aged 
85 years, at the house of the late Chancellor 
Lansing, in whose family she had resided for 
more than half a century. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. on Wednesday last, 
Witi1AmM GAarpner, Esq. aged 82. He held 
the office of Commissioner of U. S. Loans 
for many years. 

In Cornish, N. H. Eveazer Jackson, 
aged about 80 years, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and father of Hon. Eleazer Jackson, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Sulli- 
van county. 

In Dedham, Mass. Mr. JonaTHan Fut- 
LER, agéd 74: Mr. Puineas E, Deane, 
aged 72: patriots of the Revolution. 

In Leominster, Mass. Mason Jonn Goop- 
RIDGE, pensioner, formerly of Fitchburg, aged 
79 


In Richmond, on the 5th April, Tuomas 
BEtTon, a Revolutionary pensioner, aged 83 
years. Onthe 19th, Carr. Dan. WuipPLe, 
a Revolutionary pensioner, aged 83 years. 

In Morgantown, Va. Cor. Samurn Han- 
wAy, a soldier of the Revolution, aged 90 
years. 

In Northampton, on the 9th May, Mrs. 
Lucy Puetps, aged 72, and Mrs. Diana 
Curapp, aged 50. They were mother and 
daughter, and both expired on the same day. 

At Canton, China, Witt1am Locke, of 
Lowell, aged 20. He fell from the mainmast 
of the ship Hellespont, striking first in the rig- 
ging, then in the main chains, and from thence 
overboard. His body was not recovered. 

At Cold Spring, Putnam County, on the 
19th ult., after a short illness, the Rev. Txo- 
mAs GREIR, formerly of Orange County, aged 
55. He was taken suddenly ill while perform- 
ing Divine Worship on the preceding Sabbath, 
and was taken from the pulpit to his home, and 
after remaining speechless some time, expired 
about 6 o'clock the next evening. 

At his residence, in Northumberland Coun- 
ty, Va., on the 19th Feb., aged 58, Cot. W1r- 
LIAM Henperson, beloved and = by 
all whoknew him. He was a native of the coun- 
ty of Fermanagh, Ireland, and a resident of 
Northumberland county for 28 years past. In 
the late war with England, he raised a volun- 
teer company of Artillery, which he com- 
manded to the end of the war. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


June— The leafy month of June !” A sense of harmony and pleasure is conveyed in the 
mere mention of the delicious word. 


May is wont to command much more homage than she 
deserves. 


She is not half so praise-worthy as poets would contend. Winter often lays his 
grisly head in her lap—takes liberties with her charms, and blights her roses. Her dew-drops 
turn to hail; her buds are rifled and violated, by rude blasts from the boreal nostrils of old 
Hyem. But June is frank and free. There is no deceit in Nature, during her reign. The 
broad leaves are out, in full luxuriance, waving to the air; the wild bird rides and tosses in 


the pride of his heart, on the wafiage of the west wind; the streams send their affluent volume 
of music into the air, along whose under strata 


—_————“‘ a thousand odours rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dies.” 


It is the very witching time of the year. How proudly do the hills arise, in the clear, hallow- 
ed light! The heavy verdure of the landscape seems to yield a greenness and a freshness to the 
heart. The peace of the season sinks into the soul. The herds stand midway in the stream, 
or dispose themselves in ruminating clusters beneath the trees in the midst of the field ; the 
lake resembles a waste of molten silver, or gold; a stream of sleepy lustre lingers about the 
distant landscape—and the wide earth seems robed in an universal smile. 

** Of all the days in the year,” the most calm and holy is a Sunday in June. Hark to the 
melody of that sweet village bell, floating over subdxban fields and waters! Multitudes of wor- 
shippers are gathering to the House of Prayer. There, as in the city, fair congregrations, 
decked in summer attire, rise and sink in their devotions, like a moving ocean of rainbows 
and flowers. The hymn ascends, and the voice of the preacher goes forth, in a cloud of in- 
cense. Then, when the country seems wrapt in a spell of immovable quietude, let the stu- 
dent of Nature, and the adorer of God, go forth into the fields and lanes that adjoin village or 
city, and give up his heart to meditation. How calm is the twilight of sucha day! The trees 
are bending, as if in prayer ; the sky seems palpable ;—the lingering light sleeps, like dust of 
silver, upon every object. T'hen, let the Christian go— 


** Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column, 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir, the winds and waves, whose organ, thunder— 
Its dome, the sky.” 

It is quite impossible for a reasonable man to pass through June, without solemn and in- 
spiring thoughts. The month becomes religion ; and the heart imbibes a feeling of awe and 
worship. It reverts again’to the day-spring of youth; revives anew its aspirations and rap- 
tures ; glows with their promptiys, and awakens the thousand hopes which are created only 
to perish, like exhalations in the evening. It may be, too, that a portion of philosophy is im- 
bibed, on the strength of which one is enabled to bear the subsequent fervors of ‘the summer 
solstice. 

At any rate, commend us to June. It is a sweet, quiet season—richer than May—brighter 
than April, with all her fitful smiles. ‘The man who cannot beget kindly sentiments, and gen- 
tle wishes, in June, is capable of any enormity. He would rob a church, or—steal a sheep! 
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ene sienancieinsaniee suesecntinasinanintiaii 
Mr. Fay.—In common with every friend of American Literature, we feel a just pride in 
the possession of the agreeable writer whose name stands at the head of this brief tribute. 
The “ Minute Book, a series of Familiar Letters from abroad,” now publishing in the popular 
journal, of which he is an editor, partakes of the ease and grace of Goldsmith, and the quiet 
and oblique humor of Irving ; and we are pleased to learn that the letters are hereafter to be 
presented to the public in a more enduring form than the pages ofa weekly gazette. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Mr. Fay’s writings, is, their perfect truth to nature. His description of 
the scenes which for the first time meet his delighted eye, are tinct with the freshness and exu- 
berance of feeling of a simple-hearted child. There is no dullness in his diffusive narrative. 
He never swells his pathos into bombast, nor degrades his humor. He has the faculty of 
painting with his pen—and of placing the scene he depicts palpably before the reader. There 


is no subject so trivial, that he does not impart to it an interest. Witness the following, penned 
at sea: 


“ This morning I awake with the sound of rushing waters. The suspended lamp swings vio~ 
lently from the cabin. The voice of the helmsman proclaims ‘ eight bells.’ There 1s a change in 
the watch. It is morning, I must up and commence a newday. There certainly is an uncom- 
monly fresh wind. The vessel rolls very heavily. I have half fractured my skull against a 
beam, and nearly broken my neck in a rash attempt to turn round without holding on. There! 
over goes the basin of water, splash, upon the floor, my soap has started away among the bis- 
cuit-barrels. My boots are walking off without any legs in them, and I grasp my tooth-brush 
as I would a fresh caught eel. In dressing, I have S sctvened so many extraordinary flourishes, 
that you might mistake me for a highly-sublimated French dancing-master in the paroxysms 
of a minuet, only my pirouettes are more remarkable for energy than grace. While washing 
my face, I hold on like a drowning man clinging to a plank for his life, and I draw on my coat 
in the attitude of a Roman gladiator in thevheat of a battle. Well, I am clothed at last, and 
now for the deck. Heigh! here’s a change. The sea is lashed into a turbulent waste of bil- 
lows. The high land faintly visible in the distance—not a remnant of a cloud to be seen—and 


here comes up the sun without the least parade, like a king incog. whom common men may 
look on without being dazzled.” 


As the vessel approaches the land, the deceptive appearances which are grasped at as the 
legitimate terra firma, are described in the annexed sly vein: 


“Rose before day: air mild and sweet; morning lovely, and sky delicious. As the light 
dawned, a number of sails appeared in sight, and ‘land, ho” greeted my ears. It Jay on our 
south, a dark, mountainous ridge, + am boldly against the golden eastern light. Imagine m 
sensations, at this first glance at Capes Trafalgar and Spartel. It was Europe. It was Af- 
rica. It was the old world lying dimly along the horizon—a cloud—a shadow—a dream. We 
had scarcely, however, delivered ourselves of the reflections and expressions usual on such oc- 
casions, and before I could get any of them to paper, when, lo! as the sun rose higher, Europe 
began to rise too, and was presently followed by Africa, which rolled slowly up the heavens, 
with most provoking indifference. So vanish the hopes of many an enthusiast—the systems 
of many a philosopher. Trafalgar is at this moment hanging over my head, in the shape of a 
pretty cloud; and Spartel, after sailing off gracefully to the south, and changing into a sea- 
dragon, has fairly melted away into thin air.’ 


We have followed Mr. Fay, with great interest, through the perils and pleasures of the 
deep, to Marseilles. He is performing quarantine for four or five days in the port of that town 
—and leaving him to narrate his first impressions of the scene, we part with him, until we 
meet him hereafter, ‘ yprinted in a boke :” 


** The people seem all dressed like theatrical performers. I see hundreds of women in the 
open air without bonnets. This, indeed, is a foreign country. There is not a house, a shed, 
a ship, a figure, a steeple, nay, not a sound without its own peculiar and extraordinary cha- 
racter. The chatter and jabber of incomprehensibilities have the most curious effect, and every 
creature seems hallooing, running, beckoning, laughing ; and very earnestly acting his part in 
the game of life. What bustle and animation! Yonder old man of seventy on board the Dutch 
galliot, is the stillest of them, tranquilly smoking his long pipe. What a queer set fill this boat, 
and all together jabbering enough to stun me; boys too—a handsome little rascal. He asks 
if I want a boat. No, no, my little fellow, I have to stay here five days yet ; and he bows his 
head, how civilly—every body bows. The pilot wishes to know what he can do for us, and 
bows. The officer from the custom-house bows—perfect strangers bow tome. But although 
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there is an incredible deal of smoking going on, I have not seen any Frenchman either take 
snuff, or shrug his shoulders, or twist his face wrong side out, as they are always made to 
every man of them, in plays and novels. They are a strange set, ae 
have seen nothing natural to me yet, except a little gray cat cleaning her whiskers, in thehuge, 
awkward, black galliot adjoining us. Even she, although she has a very American way of 
lifting her back and performing other feline manceuvres, displays an odd expression of face, 
answers not to the good household name of ‘ puss,’ and most probably mews in French.” 


Tae Drama.—During the past month, the farewell engagements of Mr. and Miss 
Kempe, and Mr. and Mrs. Woop have occurred at the Park THeatre. The for- 
mer distinguished artists appeared, among other plays, in Much Ado about Nothing, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, Rule a Wife and have a Wife, and The Inconstant. It is something 
too late, at this period, to laud the acting of Mr. and Miss Kempe, Since their first ap- 
pearance upon American boards, there has been but one opinion of their merits, among 
intelligent patrons of the drama. Miss Kemsxe has visibly improved by the experience 
gained in her constant professional! labors. Mr. Kemble continues the same finished actor, of 
a school now nearly, alas! extinct. His performances are of uniform excellence. He under- 
takes nothing, to which he is not competent to render strict justice. His recent personation 
of Mercutio, in Romeo and Juliet, Benedict, in Much Ado about Nothing, and Macbeth, will 
justify the highest encomiums. What can be more admirable than his description of Queen 
Mab, “the fairies’ midwife,” in the first-named play, or the dialogue in the garden scefie of 
the second, or the dagger and banquet scenes in Macbeth? There is one feature in the per- 
formances of this gentleman which should be more widely emulated by the members of the 
corps dramatique, than it is. He seems utterly unaware of the presence of the audience. He 
never casts his eyes around at his auditors to gollect their suffrages, when he has “ made a 
point,” or has given an improved or simtilctaibily The only fault which may be found 
with the acting of Mr. Kemble, consists in this—that at times, he gives us too much pantomi- 
mic personation, as in one or two of the scenes in Much Ado about Nothing, for example. But 
these are minor defects, and belong rather to the school in which he has been trained, than to 
himself. To her father’s correctness in stage deportment, Miss Kemble unites the deepest 
pathos in tragedy, and the most exuberant spirit and nature in high comedy. She possesses 
the power to silence the hum of a crowded theatre, so that a breath would disturb the stillness, 
te swell the heart with sympathy, and fill the eye with tears, in Bianca, or in Julia; and to 
create, from pit to gallery, one universal cachinnation, in Beatrice, or Katharine. To supe- 
rior dramatic endowments, Miss Kemble superadds those of the first intellectual order, Asa 
writer, she has won a wide reputation, and the first reviews of London and Edinburgh have 
awarded high praise to the productions of her pen. Both father and daughter are soon to leave 
America for England. It is well that they have not the power to take from even the humblest 
ef their numerous admirers and friends, the treasured memories of the enjoyment which they 
have afforded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woop, are also soon to embark for merry England. Wherever they have 
appeared throughout the Union, they have been most cordially received, and have won ‘ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people’—not more by their high professional merit, than their amia- 
ble and kind deportment towards all with whom they have been thrown in contact. During 
their farewell engagement, they have appeared in The Duenna, Cinderilla, The Devil’s Bridge, 
Fra Diavolo, The Maid of Judah, and other operas. To bestow panegyric upon the mellow. 
ness, the compass, the sweetness and flexibility of Mrs. Wood's voice, and the excellence of 
her execution, is a superfluous work. She is superior, also, as an actress—being familiar with 
the business of the stage, and possessing dramatic powers of a high cast. As a singer, Mr. 
Wood is never at fault. His voice is rich and full, although not of the highest power, and he 
holds it in perfect command. It may be habit—but there seems a slight affectation in his mode 
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imciation—a circumstance which imparts an unpleasant feature to his otherwise unex 
Septionable performances. The manager of the Park Theatre deserves the gratitude of the 
public, for his attention to the adjuncts of the operas of Robert the Devil and the Maid of Ju- 
dah. ‘The closing scene, and the scene in the Abbey, in the former, and im the latter, that re- 
presenting the castle of Front de Boeuf, have seldom been excelled in America. We cannot 
close this notice, without adverting to the universal excellence of PLacrpe, an actor of sterling 
merit, who never over-acts his part, and never comes shortofit. There is not in New-York, 
so general a favorite with the public, nor one more deserving such regard. Mr. Hacxerr, 
has fulfilled an engagement, also, at the Park, during the month. Beside his inimitable per- 
sonations of the genuine Yankee and Kentuckian, he exhibited the versatility of his talents, in 
the part of Monsieur Mallet, which he performed, both in manner and pronunéiation, with the 
utmost, truth to nature. 

At the Bowery TxHearre, Mr. Boor has completed, and Mr. Forrest has commenc- 
ed, am engagement. A play not a little similar to Life in London, called “ Life in New-York,” 
has also been performed at this theatre, for a series of nights, to crowded houses. Mr. Booth 
went through his usual line of characters, as Richard the Third, Lear, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Macbeth, Iago, etc. In the first-mentioned tragedy, Mr. Booth has no equal. The elder 
Kean was alone his superior in Richard; and the best critics were not clearly of opinion that 
Booth’s tent scene was not equal to that of Kean. His Lear, Sir Giles Overreach, and Sir 
Edward Mortimer, are performances, which none who have seen can ever forget. There 
are the very soul of subdued pathos, and tenderness, and the most natural decrepitude, in his 
personation of the “‘ poor, broken-hearted, old man,” and all the reality of bitter and malignant 
passions, in the hero of the Iron Chest. It was a rich treat to see Othello and Iago in such 
hands as those of Hamblin and Booth. Mr, Forrest has but just returned froin a success 
ful professional tour to the South and West. Deservedly high as this native actor has stood, 
in the estimation of countrymen proud to own him as an example of American talent, every 
succeeding engagement evinces his power to reach a higher niche in the temple of dramatic 
fame. The excellence which he displays as a personator of the characters in native melo-dra- 
maa, is not less perceptible in his efforts in the older plays of Shakspeare. A continued 
course of judicious reading and laborious study, has left, in these latter, little room for im- 
provement, 
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OraToRIO OF THE MesstsH.—Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah was recently perform- 
ed by the New-York Sacred Music Society, at the Chatham-street chapel. We have not 
space for an extended notice of the performance. Among the principal solos, were Mr, 
Wood, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Rives, on the trumpet, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. 
Franklin. The orchestra embraced the most distinguished instrumental talent in the country, 
and alone consisted of fifty performers. The force was arranged, in part, as follows: canto, 
fifty ; alto, fifteen ; tenor, forty ; basso, sixty. ‘The whole number of performers amounted to 
something more than two hundred. In the overture, the recitative, “Comfort ye my people,” 
was given with great effect by Mr. Wood. The recitative, “ Thus saith the Lord,” was well 
executed by Mr. Sheppard, in a sweet and flexible, but not powerful voice. The mellow, 
plaintive air, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” by Mrs. Franklin, and the accompanying choruses, were executed with much feeling 
and beauty. The air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” by Mrs. Wood, and the semi- 
chorus, “ Since by man came death,” etc., by Messrs. Wood, Sheppard, and Pearson, at- 
tracted great admiration. The trumpet obligato, “‘ The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised,” by Mr. Rives, was given with thrilling effect. The finale, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” and the grand chorus, were performed in a masterly manner. The entire perform- 
ance of the oratorio, on this occasion, has never been surpassed in America. 
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A RememsBrancer.—A few of the many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, in Boston, 
ing their late farewell visit to that city, caused to be executed a silver vase, and salver, o e 
quisite workmanship, to be presented to them, in token of their friendship and kindly memories. 
A committee was deputed to present it to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, then fulfilling their farewell 
engagement in this city. The vase is executed in a style of beautiful simplicity, The salver 
which accompanies it is embellished with a fine engraving, representing a lyre and an opened 
music-book, containing the first notes of an air composed for the stanzas given below, from the 
pen of Tuomas Power, Esq. of Boston. The following inscription is enclosed within the 
wreath: ‘¢ Presented to Josepu and Mary Woop, by their Boston friends, as a Remem- 
brancer of kind wishes, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., May 8, 1834.” The song has been set to 
music, and is ilfcourse of publication in Philadelphia ; 


THE REMEMBRANCER. 


Take the Vase, take the Vase ; tis an off’ring of friends 
Who ask in fond mem’ry one thought of the past : 
When the homage of others in pwans ascends, 
O’er ocean’s blue wave may reflection be cast ; - 
And the feeling of kindness that springs in the heart, 
Return the bright vision its raptures impart. 


Keep the Vase, keep the Vase: when in joy’s cloudless day 
Sweet fancy revisits true friends o’er the wave, 

Then twill treasure the tear-drop, that kindness may pay : 
A pledge far more dear than the trifle they gave. 

Should afeeling of sorrow e’er come o’er the soul, 

Then friendship shall gather its pearls in that bowl. 


Fill the Vase, fill the Vase, with the blossoms of Spring, 
Both sweeter and brighter"for those who are near ; 
Let the beauty they bear, and the perfume they bring, 
oh Be emblems undying of friendship sincere ; 
And when all the bright visions of time shall decay, 
Their fragrance survive in a happier day. 


Lirerary InTeLLicgEeNnce.—The Brothers Harper have in press, and soon to be pub- 
lished, the following works: The Kentuckian in New-York, by a Virginian; Guy Rivers, a 
Tale of Georgia, by the author of “ Martin Faber ;” The Life and Adventures of John Mars- 
ton Hall, by the author of “ Richelieu.” This is the sequel to James’s former work, ‘ Henry 
Masterton ;” History of Persia, by J. B. Fraser, Esq. ; The Atlantic Club Book, by several 
American authors ; Narrative of Schoolcraft’s Expedition to the source of the Mississippi ; 
and Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity. 

The subjoined are New Works, recently published by Litty, Wart & Co., Boston: 
The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, forming a compendium of the most important 
branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer; The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. I. reprinting 
from the London edition, in a bold and clear type, and illustrated with wood engravings ; Ra- 
collita di Favole Italiani, in Prosa ed in Versi, con Annotazioni Grammaticali per uso de’ 
Pringipianti, ce d Pietro Bachi. Procetture rell’ Universita Harvardiani. They have also 
issued, among others, the following New Editions: T’he Young Man’s Guide, much improved ; 
The Daughter's Own Book, a new and beautiful stereotype edition. 


END OF VOLUME III. 


ERRATA.—On page 444, fourth paragraph, last line but one, for ‘‘ and of Wilkins, too, who hates 
a‘joke,” read, ‘*‘ and of Wilkins, wo, who never hates a joke.” 
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